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repeatedly rumored and already speculation 

has begun as to his probable successor. The 
rumors have not been confined to the whispering gal- 
leries of Washington, but have broken publicly into 
the stories of the capital news- 
paper correspondents. Ambas- 
sador Houghton and Secretary 
Hoover have been mentioned as 
the most likely candidates for 
the position. 

This is interesting, if not 
authentic, news. That Secretary 
Kellogg will resign we earnestly 
hope. That he will be succeeded 
by Ambassador Houghton we 
somewhat doubt. The latter gentleman, while pos- 
sessing some admirable qualities, has already, in his 
own estimation at least, outgrown any reasonable 
silk hat. His fiasco with the Washington newspaper 
correspondents last year, when he almost wrecked 
Mr. Coolidge’s hopes of another arms limitation 
conference by some very indiscreet language, 
showed clearly the dangers of his type of naive 


G eeeiir: KELLOGG’S resignation is 








egotism, whatever his virtues. Besides, the world 
of his experience is limited almost entirely to Corn- 
ing, New York, Washington, D.C., — asa Congress- 
man, — Berlin, and London, not too extensive 
a training for a Secretary of State whose im- 
mediate problems will be more concerned with Latin 
America and the Far East, with navies and economic 
problems. But at least he has confidence, courage, 
and some ability. 

Secretary Hoover has an equipment that could 
not be surpassed. Head of the Bureau of Mines of 
China at the age of twenty-six, personally engaged 
in extensive engineering operations in Australia, 
India, Russia, and other equally remote corners of 
the earth, director of food supplies and relief for 
twenty-odd European nations, veteran of hundreds 
of international conferences, he has a greater per- 
sonal familiarity with those intricate forces on which 
diplomacy rests than perhaps any other living 
American. In addition, his two years as Food Ad- 
ministrator and his six years as Secretary of Com- 
merce complete a unique cycle of experience. His 
name is better known to the peoples of the world 
than that of any other citizen of the United States, 
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not excepting Henry Ford, Charles Chaplin, and 
Calvin Coolidge. ‘ 

With such a background there can be no question 
as to Secretary Hoover’s fitness. In the past six 
years he has confounded all of his earlier critics who 
ventured the opinion that he would constantly be 
treading on the sensibilities of any Secretary of 
State. Even though his proper activities naturally 
led him into the field of foreign affairs, he has con- 
scientiously kept off the toes of Secretaries Hughes 
and Kellogg and stuck to his own knitting. As a re- 
sult he has never publicly expressed himself on any 
of the diplomatic issues outside his own province and 
so has taken shape in the public mind much more as 
a doctor and fatherly friend to American business 
than as a statesman. We are convinced, however, 
that as a Secretary of State Mr. Hoover would not 
only command the respect of the whole nation at the 
very outset, but would soon establish himself as a 
great statesman. 

This speculation about individuals may well be 
premature. Mr. Kellogg may not resign. The Presi- 
dent may well try to put former Ambassador War- 
ren over again, this time as Secretary of State. The 
position may not be offered to Houghton or Hoover, 
or what is even more likely, the latter may feel that 
his sphere of usefulness is greater with the Com- 
merce portfolio than the State. But from present 
indications, the days of Kellogg seem numbered; and 
in the absence of some dark horse who might sur- 
prise the world, Hoover stands out head and 
shoulders above all others as the most intelligent 
selection. - 


Mr. Borah’s Conscience 


ENATOR BORAH,, it appears, has annually re- 
turned to the United States Treasury $2,500 of 
his salary. “I went before the people of my State,” 
he explained, “and asked them to elect me to a 
position paying $7,500 a year. 
They elected me, and I do not 
feel that I could accept an in- 
crease in good faith without 
giving them an opportunity to 
express themselves.” 
Commenting on this unusual 
and until recently ignored punc- 
tilio, Mr. Heywood Broun in 
the New York World exclaims: 
“It rather seems as if Borah 
were a man with a conscience. It would not be a bad 
idea to install such a device in all our Senators. But 
I think the model should be a little less elaborate. 
A conscience capable of dealing with extremely nice 
points of conduct is capable of getting out of order.” 
Mr. Broun feels, perhaps, that too delicate and 
sensitive a conscience, too constant a preoccupation 
with the smaller details of one’s own conduct is 





likely to produce merely a harassed, uneasy virtue, 
sterile in large accomplishment or courage. Mr. 
Borah, he thinks, “has lived a full and useful life 
with his conscience,” and this is no mean achieve- 
ment. Mr. Borah deserves such a tribute for it is the 
simple truth. Few men of high place‘have contrived 
to govern their every action by a scrupulous feeling 
for what is right without losing a sense of proportion 
or the power of positive accomplishment. 





The Salvation of Mediocrity 
HOUGH the Rev. J. Frank Chase has passed 


to whatever reward his long service as secretary 
of the Watch and Ward Society may bring, his soul 
goes marching on in the Boston Police Department. 
Recently, the Boston police have demanded that 
nine novels be withdrawn from booksellers’ shelves 
under Massachusetts’ indecent literature statute. 
One of these books, “‘The Plastic Age,” was publishd 
more than three years ago; the others are more 
recent, several of them from the spring lists. 

All of this strikes us as silly and unwise. Boston 
booksellers will hardly desire to try evasion of the 
law since experience has taught them that discretion 
is the better part of valor and ja $100 fine. On the 
other hand, since the books are not banned from the 
mails, it becomes a simple matter for curious persons 
to order them from neighboring New York. And the 
publicity attending their suppression, it is reported, 
has already increased considerably the sales of these 
books through the mail-order houses. Therefore, all 
the police have gained by their act is to make slightly 
more difficult the purchase of the books which they 
deem immoral; and having made them more difficult 
to secure, their attractiveness and desirability, 
according to somewhat perverse human nature, is 
enhanced accordingly. 

There is a truth which those wise in the ways of 
censorship and of human nature observe, that the 
best way to keep an immoral book from the public 
is to ignore it. Most of the novels which the Boston 
police have ceremoniously lifted into prominence 
would have slid quietly into obscurity to the accom- 
paniment of but minor sales had they been allowed 
to run their course. Having now been thoroughly 
advertised as containing racy material, they are 
headed for far more success than they deserve. 

Mrs. L. A. Miller, chairman of the division of 
literature in the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, reported in THE INDEPENDENT a sad outcome 
to her large organization’s early zeal in suppressing 
salacious magazines. In Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
publicity attending the attempt to suppress these 
questionable publications more than doubled their 
sales. New York has had a similar experience of 
late. “The Virgin Man,” a dull play about to be 
withdrawn, became a hit overnight when the police 
arrested the cast for alleged indecencies in the script. 
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Censorship of books and plays is one of the most 
dubious proceedings ever devised by reformers for 
the protection of the public. It never protects and it 
usually does little more than draw attention to what 
would otherwise have gone relatively unknown. 


The Chinese Wall 


HANGHAI and Peking. These are the only two 
points from which information on China’s great 
civil war reaches the rest of the world. So far as 
military events are concerned the news at best is 
vague. The environs of Shang- 
hai are the focal point of inter- 
est, yet even there an intelligent 
interpretation of newspaper dis- 
patches from day to day is 
almost impossible. But so far as 
American interest and sympa- 
thy are concerned, of far greater 
interest than momentary mili- 
tary successes or failures is 
speculation as to the exact réle 
Russia is playing in the Nationalist movement; 
whether or not Borodin is the real Cantonese dicta- 
tor, whether or not Chen and his cohorts are fully 
Bolshevized or only pink, whether or not the anti- 
foreign feeling has reached a point where outrages on 
foreigners can be expected, and whether this feeling 
is deliberately fostered by Russian or other agents. 
Together with all but the bitterest jingoes we have a 
real sympathy for the Cantonese movement. We 
know that it holds nearly every Chinaman educated 
in our universities, that it has a genuine urge to 
make of China a modern country, that it has a fierce 
pride in the sovereignty of China, and that it seems 
to have created from small beginnings a government 
controlling over half the nation and taking its orders 
from civilians rather than from the old-fashioned 
military dictators. But what we don’t know and 
should greatly like to know is how great the de- 
structive influence of Communism may have become. 
It is that doubt which causes uneasiness. 

In the early days of the revolution in Russia all 
America cheered the government of Kerenski, not 
because Americans knew anything about it, but be- 
cause it had spelled the downfall of Czardom of 
which they knew a good deal. Then came Lenin, and 
today there seems little to choose between the worst 
of Czarism and the worst of Bolshevism, whereas the 
best of the former was certainly better than the best 
of the latter. May not. China be in danger of the 
same overswing of the pendulum? The military 
tuchuns command but little respect, yet if Canton 
represents now but a Kerenski intermediary stage 
toward Communism it might better die at once. The 
poverty and economic misery that stalks through 
Russia today might be justified by liberty, but the 


latter is even more of an illusion now than during 











Czarism. It is true that the peasant in Russia has ac- 
quired land. That in the long run should mark a real 
advance, but China’s land problem is not the same 
as Russia’s. In fact, what China could get from 
Communism it is impossible to gauge at this dis- 
tance. Nor can Shanghai or Peking furnish the 
answer. 

American Marines to the number of twelve hun- 
dred are still huddled on a transport in the harbor of 
Shanghai. Their only escape from the coop is an 
occasional parade in the city. Some military experts 
claim that the siege of Shanghai will not be direct, 
but rather through a process of attrition and by the 
capture of Nanking. If this is true these Marines 
may well look forward to a little first-class misery. 
For their sake, if for no other, we hope the local situ- 
ation may soon be solved. Too many fighters of too 
many nations cooped up in too cramped a space with 
nothing to do is a setting for all kinds of trouble. 

Defense of life and property justifies the presence of 
Marines. But even among American citizens in China 
there is no unanimity of view. Some, particularly 
noticeable in the missionary group, are willing to let 
things ride, trusting to the common sense of the 
Chinese. Others, whose interest in China is largely of 
a mercantile nature, are convinced that a Chinaman 
knows no reason but that of force. Both can’t be 
right. 


Headliners on the Tabernacle Circuit 


NE E. Howard Cadle, the owner and builder 
of the $350,000 Gospel Tabernacle in Indian- 
apolis, is now reported to be promoting a $100,000,- 
000 evangelistic tabernacle circuit, modeled on the 
Keith chain of vaudeville theatres. He is further 
reported as attempting to engage the Rev. William 
Sunday and Mrs. Aimee Semple McPherson as 
headliners. One imagines that, provided the 
offered inducements are sufficient, both of these 
toilers in the vineyard will see their way clear to 
accepting his proposals. Indeed, Mrs. McPherson, 
according to the New York World, has “told Mr. 
Cadle that the idea was feasible, practical, and 
that the United States needed such a method of 
arousing religious fervor. Her recent experience 
in touring New York cabarets and night clubs, 
she said, has convinced her of the necessity of a 
nation-wide revival.” 

This is running quite true to form. The revivalist 
business has developed a thorough technique, quite 
as perfect in its way as the elaborate organiza- 
tion of the traveling circus. Revivalists have 
their advance agents, their publicity managers, 
their barkers, their touts, their cornet players, their 
careful theatrical effects, their studied exploita- 
tion of crowd psychology. They even have their 
own language or slang, a singularly odious com- 
bination of religion and go-getting. 
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In all the long and rather frowsy pages of es 
Sinclair Lewis’ new novel, “Elmer Gantry,” n 
chapters are more convincing than those filing 
with the traveling revivalist, Sharon Falconer, and 
her band of Brothers and Sisters. Whatever one 
may think of emotional religious experience, the 
business of the revivalist is a disgusting business. 
It is founded on the exploitation of the fears, 
longings, misgivings, and misery of ignorant, un- 
happy people worked up into hysteria. It is in no 
sense a more respectable business than the exploita- 
tion of the sick by those healers who dispense 
cancer and tuberculosis cures at so much a bottle. 
Therefore, we are inclined to welcome the taber- 
nacle circuit idea. It puts the thing on a purely 
business basis. The customers pay so much to see 
the show and to indulge in the luxury of an emo- 
tional debauch. If they reach the approved cli- 
maxes of shouting, twitching, rolling, foaming at 
the mouth, and barking like dogs, it is not to be 
doubted that they have received their money’s 
worth. The evangelists themselves—under Mr. 
Cadle’s dispensation — become frankly showmen, 
troupers, playing to as large houses as possible 
for what there is in it. And all this is a move in the 
right direction —it lets at least a little clean, 
healthy sunlight into a very malodorous and 
dingy room. 


Back-Slappers, Inc. 


E have never believed in back-slapping and 

we have never liked back-slappers. Even 
when choking, we have always regarded the officious 
person who pretends that a shrewd blow between 
the shoulder blades is beneficial as one somewhat 
lower than the earthworms. And now we should have 
a convert to our beliefs and a new member of the 
“Kill the Back-Slappers Club,” in the person of 
Mr. Charles Farrell of Kew Gardens, Long Island, 
New York. 

On the twelfth day of March — or near enough 
the ides for any soothsayer to have warned him — 
Mr. Farrell emerged from a restaurant to greet the 
dawn and was spied by a glad-handed friend. This 
fiend in human form cried out happily, “Hello, 
Charlie!” and smote Mr. Farrell a buffet on the back 
which sent Mr. Farrell reeling across the sidewalk. 
In reaching for some support to keep from falling 
Mr. Farrell happened to seize the handle of the 
corner fire-alarm box. Almost immediately — such 
is the efficiency of our great cities — “apparatus” 
appeared on the scene — three engines, two trucks, 
a fire patrol truck, and several chiefs. No conflagra- 
tion being visible, the responsible authorities in- 
quired with exquisite politeness as to the identity 
of the person or persons unknown who had pulled 
the alarm. Mr. Farrell admitted his accidental re- 
sponsibility and was accordingly hauled off to the 


police station, charged with disorderly conduct. 
The back-slapper is said to have provided bail, but 
we doubt it. So hearty a back-slapper is only found 
among those who are in some anxiety as to the 
origin of their next meal. Members of the Kill the 
Back-Slappers Club are thinking of nominating 
Mr. Farrell for president of the organization. 


Nature’s Noblemen — or Women 


HEN the Italian Heraldic College gets down 

to the job of investigating the claims of 
applicants for enrollment in the new “nobility of 
good conduct,” its troubles are going to begin. 
Families which are able to prove unsullied good 
conduct by all their members for a period of at 
least thirty years may now register a family coat of 
arms with a steel helmet at the top. The head of 
the family must submit documentary proof that all 
his or her relations have conformed in every detail 
of public and private life to the high standards of 
honor and circumspection demanded. After receiv- 
ing these documents, presumably the twenty-one 
members of the Heraldic College will have to inves- 
tigate the story that Uncle Guiseppe was just a 
leetle too smart when it came to a horse trade or 
that Cousin Francesca’s interest in the cornet player 
was a shade more than platonic. But if, at the end, 
the whole family is given a certificate of immaculate 
behavior, they are made noble, though whether 
they are counts and countesses, dukes and duchesses, 
princes and princesses of good conduct, the news- 
paper deponents say not. 

One trouble with this scheme would seem to be 
the fact that Italian families are notoriously large. 
If each of the ten children of Signor and Signora 
Spaghetti has ten children himself (or herself), we 
have — as a little simple arithmetic demonstrates 
—one hundred and twelve individuals possibly 
alive at the same time. Now somewhere in that 
group, one would suppose, the laws of chance and 
Mendell must produce at least one individual who 
— if not a black sheep (or ewe) might be considered 
as subnormal from the standpoint of perfect be- 
havior. Just one little saftie in the family, and bang 
goes a coat of arms! Of course, Italy 7s overcrowded, 
and the Iron Duke may have inaugurated this fine 
scheme as an incentive toward smaller families. 
Somehow that does not seem like him. If he wanted 
smaller families, he would say so, with all that 
frankness and directness for which he is so justly 
famous. No, one suspects that Perfect Behavior is 
possible only for Perfect Fascists, and that the new 
order of nobility will consist largely —if not en- 
tirely — of those supporters of the Duce’s régime 
whose antecedents, however worthy, were not 
socially important. It is a gesture in the Napoleonic 
tradition, but, as the phrase goes, not quite so hot 
as Bonaparte’s conception of the Legion of Honor. 
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A Caribbean Comedy 


HEN foreign relations are not rich in 

W tragic or sinister implications they are 

generally surrounded by an atmosphere of 
solemn farce; people go around dressed in the most 
respectable costumes, doing absurd, preposterous, 
laughable things with perfectly straight faces. It is 
rare, indeed, that a diplomatic incident develops 
into a bright human comedy and almost unprece- 
dented when it turns out to be just good, clean fun 
all the way through. 

Such, however, it was the good fortune of the 
American public to enjoy in the President Borno- 
Senator King-Secretary Kellogg incident of last 
week. Senator King of Utah, having announced his 
intention of visiting the Republic of Haiti, received 
through the medium of Mr. Kellogg’s State Depart- 
ment notice that he was persona non grata to the 
Haitian Government, and that he would not be al- 
lowed to land in Haitian territory. The message from 
the Haitian Minister of Foreign Affairs was explicit: 


The attitude of the Haytian Government is justi- 
fied by the following reasons: 

First, Mr. King has publicly uttered in the United 
States a false and offensive declaration against the 
President of Hayti and his coadjutors, who are faith- 
fully carrying out the treaty of 1915 voted by the 
Senate of the United States and by the legislative 
body of Hayti. 

Second, Mr. King has made himself in the United 
States the agent of the worst element of disorder in 
Haytian politics. His presence in Hayti would pro- 
voke a political agitation on the part of these ele- 
ments which would create a general feeling of unrest 
and insecurity, the consequences of which would be 
disastrous to the population which now is accus- 
tomed to peace and labor. 


The first laugh in this comedy is naturally on Mr. 
Kellogg. No matter how many angry Mormons 
sputter over this snub to their representative, Mr. 
Kellogg’s hands are tied by his own precedents. 
Having, during his term of office, denied the right 
of entry to the United States to a member of the 
British Parliament, a distinguished Hungarian poli- 
tician, a Russian envoy to Mexico, and numerous 
obscure persons, for reasons in no instance as precise 
or convincing as those quoted by the Haitian Minis- 
ter, very little is left for him to say and nothing for 
him to do. Haiti is, after all, in a manner of speaking, 
a sovereign power. If the Haitians decided they did 
not like even Senator Heflin, they could actually 
ask him to stay away and make the welkin ring 
somewhere else. Mr. Kellogg is faced by the un- 
pleasant truth contained in the adage that sauce for 
the goose is also sauce for the gander. 

But the really big laugh which almost stops the 
show is still to come. Everyone knows that President 


Borno and his government hold office through the 
support and under the protection of the American 
Navy and the Marine Corps. Senator King said so: 
“The Haitian people know they have no govern- 
ment of their own; that Borno is not their President; 
that they have only such liberty as the military 
forces of the United States permit them to enjoy.” 
He said this and other similar things on the floor of 
the United States Senate, where a Senator is privi- 
leged to say anything he likes about anyone without 
the slightest fear of any consequences whatever — 
a condition which explains the phenomenon of 
Heflin. Whether Mr. King’s'statements were true or 
not, — and we think that most of them were, — 
they were evidently displeasing to President Borno 
and to Gen. John H. Russell commanding the 
American military forces in that country. One seems 
to see—using one’s best second sight — that 
American officer suggesting to President Borno, 
“Let’s keep Senator King out of here as persona 
non grata,” a proposition to which the swarthy 
executive heartily assented, with the result that an 
American Senator is described as “undesirable” and 
forbidden to tread the soil of a negro republic. The 
only way in which an even greater laugh might 
have been provoked would have been a transfer of 
Senator King’s home State to Louisiana, Alabama, 
or some other of our Southern States which loves 
dearly the laughter of Ethiopian voices. 

Officers in the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps 
are disciplined public servants; Senators are un- 
disciplined critics and often abusers of everything 
except their own constituencies. The military man 
must take in silence the slings and arrows of out- 
rageous Senators. He cannot answer back if he is 
described as brutal and licentious soldiery, or a 
butcher, or a gilt-lace fop, or this or that. The 
military breast may seethe and boil with honest in- 
dignation, but “the good soldier” must go quietly 
about his business and obey orders. Here, however, 
was a chance too beautiful, too radiant, too lovely to 
be passed over. We have no proof that any American 
officer was in any way whatever connected with 
President Borno’s letter to Mr. Kellogg, but we 
have enough faith in our commissioned officers to 
believe that they were. We hope so, at any rate. 
There is not a great deal of really epic humor in the 
world — even if one is a Marine and accustomed to 
being told things. This incident deserves the Black 
Fedora, presented annually to the man who during © 
the past twelve months has most effectually de- 
privileged a Senator or Representative. Unfortu- 
nately, owing to the circumstances, no Marine can 
step forward to claim the prize. 

Yet Borno made a mistake. Tears may yet flow 
from the laughter, for the arm of the Senate is 
long. Perhaps it would have been better politics to 
let Senator King come to Haiti, and then say it 
with flowers. 
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Blue Sunday 


By Charles Merz 


OWHERE outside of Irvington, New 
Jersey, has anyone been arrested recently 
for selling a chocolate almond bar or 
blacking a pair of boots on Sunday. The country 
awoke one morning in December to read of ninety- 
eight arrests in Irvington: arrests of trolley-car 
conductors, soda-foun- 


The core of the problem with which the Alliance 
deals has been stated in various terms. There is 
really no better way to state it than in the terms 
once used by the Rev. Furman De Maris at a 
meeting of the Lord’s Day Alliance of New Jersey. 
“What chance has the church got,” asked Dr. De 

Maris, “with double- 





headers on the _ base- 





tain clerks, and deli- 
catessen men caught 


The Lord’s Day Alliance, according to the author, 


ball diamonds and 


red-handed selling 
cheese. More recently 
South Carolina has been 
arresting Sunday golfers. 
Perhaps the country 
smiles at these acts. If 
so, the country reckons 


editorial writer for the New York World, denies that 
it fathers a Sunday ‘“‘blue law” program. ‘‘It insists 
that it simply ‘invites’ to worship.” But the list of pro- 
scriptions cited by Mr. Merz as constituting a part of 
this ‘‘invitation”’ is formidable. ‘‘If a Sunday resulting 
from these rules is not a ‘blue Sunday,’ it is at least 
touched here and there with indigo.” The author also 
writes: ‘*‘We have here ... fresh evidence of the 
increasing responsibility of the church in politics” 


Sunday prize fights?” 
A thought, _ here, 
which was expanded on 
the same occasion by 
the Rev. Harmon Mc- 
Quilken of Orange: “It 
breaks our heart to see 
the highways on Sun- 


without its host. For the 


day crowded with the 





fight to make Sunday a 





strictly sober day is a 

real fight. At this moment it is being carried to at 
least fifteen Legislatures in different sections of the 
country. And the driving force behind it is no local 
moving-picture operator seeking vengeance, as in 
Irvington, but the Lord’s Day Alliance of the 
United States. 

The Lord’s Day Alliance is an alert, well-organ- 
ized institution with national headquarters at 156 
Fifth Avenue, New York. It is no mere handful of 
individual clergymen culled from the militant wing 
of a single church. It is, instead, an organization in 
which every great Protestant faith is formally 
represented. The Methodists are in it, the Presby- 
terians are in it, the Congregationalists are in it, 
the Baptists are in it, the Protestant Episcopalians, 
and fourteen other great denominations as well. 

This is the Lord’s Day Alliance. It has been sav- 
agely criticized by its enemies as a federation of 
self-righteous bigots seeking to force everybody into 
church on Sunday under penalty of a term in jail. 
It has hit out just as savagely against its critics, 
declaring that the core of opposition to ‘“‘a Chris- 
tian Sunday” comes from the motion-picture in- 
dustry — “‘an enterprise largely controlled by a 
group of Jews, unfaithful to the religious traditions 
of their race concerning the Sabbath . . . sordid, 
soulless, Godless worldlings.” Because there is so 
much bitter controversy between the Alliance and 
its enemies, so much misunderstanding as to the 
aims for which the Alliance really stands, and 
especially because the methods which the Alliance 
has embraced so clearly reveal the politico-religious 
philosophy of the modern church, the Lord’s Day 
Alliance is a good field for study. 


autos of pleasure seek- 
ers, when we, on a good mission, cannot get through. 
In other words, church attendance is falling off. 
It has fallen off so substantially in New York, re- 
ports the Lord’s Day Alliance of that State, that 
the average attendance at Sunday morning serv- 
ices in both city and country churches has dropped 
to fifty-three. “Is the church to survive?” the 
Alliance asks. “Are we to remain a Christian na- 
tion? . . . The preservation of the Sabbath is the 
keystone of a Christian civilization.” 


poe the purpose of dealing with the problem 
of the church on Sunday, the Lord’s Day Alli- 
ance was brought into being several years before 
the World War. In its present form it is an out- 
growth of the American Sabbath Union, first or- 
ganized in 1888. It is now an active, tirelessly 
energetic organization which distributes “millions 
of pages of literature” annually, organizes “‘insti- 
tutes,” syndicates press articles to papers in every 
section of the country, and has its speakers “con- 
stantly on the road, informing public opinion by 
the revelation of the facts in issue.” The stated aim 
of the Alliance is the preservation and extension of 
the first day of the week as a time set apart for 
rest, worship, religious education, and the service 
of God.” Nothing is said, be it noted, on the sub- 
ject of compulsory church attendance. In 1927 the 
Lord’s Day Alliance insists that it does not believe 
in compulsory church attendance. It insists that it 
is “not fostering a ‘blue law’ movement of any 
kind.” It insists that it simply “invites to rest and 
worship.” The Lord’s Day Alliance “forces no man.” 
And if the context of this statement means “forces 
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no man to do something against his will,” then the 
statement is quite literally true. But if the context 
means “forces no man to refrain from doing some- 
thing else which he may want to do,” then, on the 
record of the Alliance’s own manifold activities, 
the statement is not true at all. For the Alliance has 
no hesitancy in asking that the law be invoked to 
bar people from doing things which they may like 
to do but of which it disapproves. Asking for such 
laws is in fact its chief activity. It would not use 
compulsory methods positively, to compel people 
to do certain things. But it is quite ready to use 
compulsory methods negatively, to compel people 
not to do certain other things. 


HATEVER the logic, the actual list of pro- 

scriptions is formidable. State branches of the 
Alliance vary in their specific plans for legislation, 
but as an authentic sample of a State program 
consider a bill introduced in the New York Legis- 
lature with the Lord’s Day Alliance as its sponsor. 
Known as the Jenks bill, it would have prohibited 
paid Sunday sports and have made it a misdemeanor 
for amateurs to play baseball or boys to play 
“catch” before two o’clock on Sunday. It would 
have closed delicatessen stores on Sunday and pro- 
hibited the sale of candy in the drug stores. It 
would have prohibited theatrical performances of 
any sort, whether “tragedy, comedy, opera, ballet, 
farce, negro minstrelsy, negro or other dancing.” 
It would have closed the movies, closed Coney 
Island, closed the skating rinks, forbidden any “dis- 
turbing noise,” forbidden the holding of any “air 
or water carnival,” forbidden any concert, “vocal 
or instrumental,” or any “debate or discussion” 
with a fee involved, forbidden ‘‘all reduced fare 
excursions,” forbidden “‘all repair work in garages,” 
forbidden the payment of five cents to ride on a 
merry-go-round or see a picture in an art museum 
or listen to a band. Parades would have been per- 
mitted, but “only for funeral processions and the 
actual burial of the dead.” 

If a Sunday resulting from these rules is not a 
“blue Sunday,” it is at least touched here and there 
with indigo. 

This is the program of the Lord’s Day Alliance 
as expressed in one authentic instance. And it may 
be your program as well if you belong to any one 
of the great denominations which are represented 
in the work of the Alliance. Doubtless there are 
many thousands of individual members of these 
churches who enjoy a baseball game on Sunday 
and don’t mind if the boy across the street buys a 
chocolate soda Sunday evening. Doubtless they 
would be amazed if they were told that the church 
of which they are members is opposed to both 
these things, and a great many others. The fact 
remains that all of these great churches are officially 
represented in the work of the Lord’s Day Alliance. 











That there is so little popular recognition of the 
fact makes their codperation all the more signifi- 
cant. If it does not show an easy acquiescence on 
the churches’ part, indicative of a typical American 
willingness to “join anything that’s good,” it is 
striking evidence of the fact that what many of us 
know of the allegiances and alliances of our own 
churches is perilously close to nothing. 

This is one point. There is another. We have here, 
in the method and philosophy of this organized 
church effort, fresh evidence of the increasing re- 
sponsibility of the church in politics. 

The trend is unmistakable. Thirty-nine years 
ago, when the Sabbath Union first saw the light of 
day, it was still the custom of the churches of this 
country to seek their objectives through the medium 
of moral suasion. Assistance from the law was not 
unwelcome. But in 1888 the church expected rela- 
tively little of the law and relatively much of men. 
It taught its lessons from the pulpit. The law might 
muddle along with its shalls and shall-nots, its 
provisos and policemen. This was mere rule of 
thumb. The conquest of the church was to be a 
spiritual conquest, not a temporal conquest. It 
would bring fine things to pass because men saw 
the light of truth, and not because they were told 
what they could and couldn’t do by Congressmen. 
Today this confidence is wavering. 

For today the church no longer preaches only 
from the pulpit. The church no longer chooses to 
rely solely on moral suasion to resolve its problems. 
We are living in a new dispensation, and in matters 
of Sabbath observance it is apparent that the 
authority of the law now reinforces moral suasion, 
at the suggestion of the church and with the 
church’s blessing. 





























HIS may be an excellent thing, but the political 

responsibility which the change imposes is plain 
and unmistakable. The church cannot dodge it. It 
is one thing to urge Christians not to go to moving- 
picture shows on Sunday. But to disfranchise Sun- 
day moving-picture shows by law, and then see to 
it that the law is not disobeyed, requires political 
organization and a constant check upon the politics 
of enforcement. Having made the decision that 
moral suasion needs the law behind it, and having 
insisted that the time has come for legislative action, 
there is just one thing to do: that is to put the issue 
squarely before Congress and the State Legislatures, 
and keep putting it there till something happens. 
Having made the decision that there must be a 
law, the practical and necessary thing to do is to 
organize a lobby for that law just as effective and 
just as quick to seize its chances as any lobby ever 
brought to Washington. The church has appealed 
to Cesar, and he who appeals to Cesar stands, if 
he is wise, at Czesar’s side and nudges Ceesar when 
his head nods. There is (Continued on page 348) 
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Turks have,” said an Englishwoman who 
had spent fifteen years of her life in differ- 
ent villages of Anatolia. She said she had never 
known storks to nest in a Greek village. But when, 
during the Great War, the Greeks were deported 
from Asiatic Turkey and the Anatolian town where 
she lived was reoccupied by the Turks, “the storks 
came flying back to nest there for the first time in 
thirty years.” 
L’ Echo de Turquie, an Ottoman newspaper pub- 
lished in French in Con- 


7 G tess are the only propagandists that the 


Rugged Facts from Smyrna 


By George Marvin 


“terrible.” That is his simple fate. He has been 
elected by the consensus of Christian public opinion 
for several generations and, that habit of mind now 
comfortably formed, any opposition to it is dis- 
quieting and unpopular. “The people who read this 
newspaper,” said the Sunday-supplement editor of 
a great New York daily, “simply don’t want to 
believe anything good about the Turks.” It is this 
attitude of mind on the part of a supposedly liberty- 
loving people that causes the editor of L’Echo de 
Turquie to hit the ceiling of his Constantinople 

sanctum. He hits it specifically. 





stantinople, while recently 


A wrath — which can be right- 





protesting against organized 
propaganda efforts to stop 
ratification of the Lausanne 
Treaty, denounces with an 
Islamic fire, become articulate 
with the Nationalist régime, 
the atrocity “literature,” the 
monstrous prose, born of the 
Great War, which still con- 
tinues to feed the spirit of 
prejudice between peoples. 
Now that Germany has been 
readmitted to the family of 
“civilized” nations with a 
seat above the salt at the 
Geneva table, we hear no more 
of the absurd vilifications with 


The capture of Smyrna from the. 


Greeks in September, 1922, was 
one of the high spots in the mete- 
oric rise of Mustapha Kemal Pasha, 
now President of the Turkish Re- 
public. Of the campaign which led 
to Smyrna’s capture and later 
destruction by fire, however, many 
tales of atrocities against refugee 
Greek and Armenian populations 
were told, all of them laid to the 
door of the “‘terrible Turk.’”’ These 
tales did much to defeat the Lau- 
sanne Treaty in the Senate last 
January. Mr. Marvin gives chap- 
ter and verse from the accounts of 
eyewitnesses. The Editors are con- 
vinced that anyone with an open 
mind would welcome this new and 
indisputable evidence 


eous even in Islam — does not 
lead him into flaming generali- 
ties. His main protest lies 
against the publications of the 
committee which was expressly 
formed with the object of 
preventing the American Sen- 
ate from ratifying the Treaty 
of Lausanne—an object 
since attained —and a vol- 
ume, entitled “The Blight of 
Asia,” from the pen of a 
former consul of the United 
States at Smyrna describing 
graphically the burning of the 
city and “the massacre of 
Greeks and Armenians.” 





which propagandist agencies, 





It is the manifest injustice 





like hidden stokers in_ the 

bowels of a great ship, kept burning the fires of 
hatred under the boilers of long campaigns. While 
the cinders of those fires still smolder, nations for- 
merly allied “to make the world safe for democ- 


racy,” finding fresh causes for offense in each other’s 


imperialistic programs, estranged in popular senti- 
ment by the continuing strains of gigantic debts, 
are beginning to turn again in friendly belief to the 
thoroughly beaten Central Powers patiently going 
about their several businesses of rehabilitation. 
The world still believes what it reads in the 
papers, and the rare exceptions to this rule, who 
try to find sound evidence for their opinions, are 
unconsciously influenced in their judgments by 
the constant reiteration of statements and asser- 
tions of fact in the public prints. And the atrocity 
propagandists, barred now from Central European 
terrains formerly made safe and popular by war, 
have turned back to their old familiar stamping 
ground in the demesnes of the “terrible Turk.” 
The Turk, it would seem, has just got to be 





of these documents, to one 
who has lived in Turkey and seen service with the 
Turkish army, that prompts the present oditer dicta. 
These entries, taken from the diaries of American 
naval officers who were actually on the spot during 
the Greek debacle and the burning of Smyrna, were 
written without any thought of publication. They 
are the very antithesis of propaganda. The bouquet 
of truth emanates from them, and they are only 
now printed because the stipulations of confidence 
under which they were read have been complied 
with. They are here set down purely as statements 
of fact by eyewitnesses who, at the time of writing, 
were actively and officially engaged in protecting 
the interests and saving the lives of their own 
nationals. Nothing is.here set forth in argument nor 
as special pleading, but only as recorded fact in the 
terse language of men whose professions schooled 
them in discipline of thought and expression. 
By way of prologue, however, it may be noted 
that the author of “The Blight of Asia” was 
married to a Greek wife, that he had repeatedly 
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implored the Department of State to transfer him 
from the Levant “to any civilized country,” that 
he was obviously, according to the records of several 
witnesses, “much shaken and unnerved by his 
experiences,” that he was nearly seventy years of 
age, and that on September 13, the day the fire 
broke out, he was sent by Commander Hepburn of 
the American destroyer squadron on board the 
Simpson in charge of 150 American refugees. 


S for the “massacre,” perennially dwelt upon by 
the propaganda-mongers, it may be remem- 
bered that Admiral Bristol, in his report to the 
State Department at the time, said that the occu- 
pation of Smyrna was “almost unbelievably orderly 
and peaceful.” After considering the various esti- 
mates of those killed during the occupation of the 
city, he puts the total at less than 400. There was 
no evidence whatever, he emphatically stated, of 
any general or systematic massacre or killing. Such 
killing as took place during the occupation and 
afterwards was perpetrated by unorganized bands 
of Chettahs and Turkish Irregulars “assisted by 
the floating criminal population of Smyrna and its 
outskirts.” In his report from Athens of the occur- 
rences at Smyrna the author of “The Blight” says 
of the number of killed in what he persistently re- 
fers to as a massacre, “It is absolutely certain that 
the victims run well into the thousands!” Lieuten- 
ant Merrill, Admiral Bristol’s executive officer, 
wrote in his diary at Smyrna: 


There was a discussion at dinner on board tonight 
as to estimates of the total killed. They varied from 
1,000 to 45,000. The man who said “at least 45,000” 
had made the trip through the Armenian quarter 
twice a day during the whole period and admitted 
that be bad seen altogether 35 dead. 1 am beginning to 
-understand how the massacre figures are arrived at. 


Before the Turks repossessed the Ionian shores of 
their Anatolia, rich Levantines doing business in 
Smyrna had built and occupied the suburbs of 
Paradise, Boudja, and Bournabat, the first of the 
three contiguous to the city and the other two 
reached by railway or by good motor roads. One 
day, records Lieutenant Merrill in his diary, he 
drove out to Boudja with an excited missionary in 
the latter’s car. “He took off his hat to privates, ran 
down generals, stampeded caravans and cavalry, 
and honked and raced his engine continually,” 
writes the lieutenant. At Boudja he found that 
three Turkish officers had been guarding the Ameri- 
can orphanage all through this time of supposed 
general disorder. 

On the next day Lieutenant Merrill called on the 
Turkish military commander at Paradise and in- 
formed him that he was removing his guards of 
bluejackets forthwith as he had absolute confi- 
dence that the property and lives of his nationals 





would be protected. Returning by motor to his ship 
anchored off the quay at Smyrna, he passed one 
dead Armenian: “This is the first dead man I have 
seen since the fire,” runs the entry in his diary, 
“except one self-drowned off the quay.” He found 
13,000 Greek refugees in two camps established by 
the Turks. “It was unsafe to say ‘Boo’ to them.” 
The Turkish commissariat was feeding them bread, 
he notes, while their own soldiers were getting a 
reduced ration of raw barley. 

In his report to the Department of State, written 
at Athens long before the authorship of “The 
Blight of Asia” was undertaken in retrospect, the 
American consul from Smyrna expressly admits 
that the Greek army laid waste the entire country 
covered in their long retreat and, with the codpera- 
tion of native Ionian Greeks, killed numbers of 
Turkish civilians en route. With regard to the 
Greek refugees, he says, “These people can never 
return to their homes.” Most of these repatriates 
were making their second forced trek back to the 


Hellenic fatherland. They had been intensive cul- 


? 


tivators of raisins — the well-advertised “Sultana’ 
brand — or high-grade export tobaccos and, after 
their wholesale expulsion from Anatolia in 1915, 
had gradually seeped back to their former vineyards 
and fields in the five years since the Armistice. 

A more direct commentary on the Greek retreat 
out of Anatolia through the ports of Smyrna and 
Mudania, and from Chesme at the western extrem- 
ity of the peninsula southwest of Smyrna, is found 
in the diary records of the American officers com- 
manding the United States destroyers Edsall and 
Simpson in Smyrna Gulf and in the eyewitness 
account of Lieutenant Addoms, commanding a 
submarine chaser operating from Mudania in the 
Sea of Marmora. 


| snipe G Constantinople on September 8, under 
Admiral Bristol’s orders, Addoms proceeded 
across the Marmora, having on board Mr. Ketcham 
of the Standard Oil Company, whose interests were 
the only American ones involved in that locality. 
He reports the disorganization of the Greek soldiers 
pouring into Mudania as “‘extreme.” On September 
g he noted fire in the direction of Brusa by the 
lurid reflection in the sky. 


On the 1oth 35,000 refugees poured into the town 
crowding along the water-front. . . . Two troop 
ships shoved off carrying nothing but military . . . 
At 9 p.m. three near-by villages were fired by the 
Greeks. .. . On the 11th every village in sight 
along the coast and back in the interior, with the 
exception of Chemlik, was in flames. . . . By this 
time 50,000 refugees had collected in pitiable con- 
dition, mentally and physically, at the water’s 
edge. Three more steamers shoved off full of troops, 
eight ships altogether, not one of them carrying a 
single refugee. Conditions were chaotic in every sense 
of the word. They were indescribable. 
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According to this eyewitness, all the burning, 
disorder, and panic at the port of Mudania and in 
its hinterland was the work of the Greeks themselves 
in advance of the arrival of the Turks. Ordered to 
Constantinople on the afternoon of September 11, 
he looked back from the deck of his vessel and saw, 
through the drifting smoke of burning villages, the 
first Turkish columns coming slowly and in orderly 
fashion into the outskirts of the port. 


HE Edsall arrived off Smyrna quay at daybreak, 

September 5, and her skipper made a reconnais- 
sance that morning in the direction of Manissa, with 
Constantine Brown of the Chicago Daily News in a 
commandeered car, “running up stream against a 
heavy current of refugees and deserters which be- 
came so thick the voyage had to be abandoned.” 


There were men, women, children, cows, horses, 
sheep, dogs and cats. The deserters were all in, ten 
days growth of beard matted on their faces with dust 
and sweat. They were out at knees but almost every 
man still carried his rifle. There must have been four 
to five thousand of them, mostly on foot but some 
on horses, camels or donkeys, not saying a word but 
making dogged speed. . . . We only encountered 
three officers — two captains honking madly along 
in a Ford and a lieutenant on a camel who fired at us 
to keep us from scaring his camel. 


The Simpson arrived at Smyrna at II P.M. on 
September 6. In the afternoon of the following day 
her commander took an interpreter to the vicinity 
of the railroad station and through the massed 
crowds of refugees along the quay, questioning 
individuals here and there. 


They all had almost an identical story. They were 
eloquently profane on the subject of the Hellenic 
Greeks who had thrown them out of their villages 
and farms, burned their homes after looting them 
and driven them into headlong flight without re- 
course and friendless. 


While he was conducting this inquiry the last 
Greek transport pulled out from her mooring loaded 
to the guards with soldiers who shouted to the 


Greeks ashore. An American who had lived sixteen» 


years in Smyrna, translating for him, told him that 
these shouts were mainly imprecations against the 
deserters who had abandoned them in the interior; 
they professed themselves finished with Turk 
fighting forever; they had something against the 
Turk, but they would far prefer to shoot up their 
own cowardly deserters. So precipitate was the 
Greeks’ wild rush out of Anatolia for the sea that 
the Turks, exceedingly mobile troops themselves, 
could not keep contact in pursuit. Some thousands 
of the deserters must have covered the 500 kilo- 
meters from their abandoned trench positions to the 
coast in ten or eleven days! Ten thousands of them 
sailed out of Smyrna on September 7 and 8, and the 


expectation was widely expressed that Smyrna 
would be burned. The Greek headquarters were 
moved out to the island of Mitylene in the Agean 
while the main body of Turkish troops, 40,000 
strong, was still two days’ march eastward at Salikli. 
On the day of the Simpson’s arrival 12,000 Greek 
deserters and 60,000 Ionian refugees poured indis- 
criminately into the city. “The refugees all tell the 
same story against the Hellenic Greeks,” writes 
Lieutenant Merrill. “Ordered to leave their villages 
immediately, their houses fired, no assistance.” 

Next day the destroyer Lawrence arrived with 
Captain Hepburn, senior American naval officer, in 
command. At daybreak that morning a conference 
of the Allied representatives, with an Italian colonel, 
a French lieutenant, and the consular body, was 
held at the American Consulate. While the confer- 
ence was going on, “‘a wild stampede came by the 
windows. Men and women, panic-stricken, yelling 
at the top of their lungs, not a sane face, dashing 
past in the street below.” 

At the Y. W. C. A. later that same day one of 
the American naval officers “found more than two 
hundred big strong Armenian and Greek men had 
forced their way in by removing iron bars from the 
second-story windows of the gymnasium. Others 
swarmed in over the roofs. They were a cowardly, 
cringing lot who would do nothing to help them- 
selves. One man, with a sick father left outside, 
started to send his sister to find out if the old man 
wanted anything! Miss Cristy, a plucky American 
woman, was in charge of the whole lot.” 

On a tour of the Armenian quarter he counted 
five bodies lying in the streets and noticed that 
Chettahs were busy looting houses. He reports 
30,000 Greeks as captured in the Smyrna area and 
quotes Dr. McLachan of the Paradise College as a 
witness of reckless looting and shooting by Greek 
deserters. In concluding his entry for that day this 
candid observer says: “‘No one could imagine with- 
out seeing them under fire what a chicken-livered 
lot the ‘Christian minorities’ are!” 


NE of the rumors current in Smyrna at the time 

and since liberally used by the propagandists 

was that, after the city began burning late on Sep- 

tember 13, the Turks turned machine guns on the 

massed crowds, driving them thus down the narrow 

streets leading to the quay. This sounded incred- 

ible to Captain Hepburn because the Turks, had 

they been of that mind, “could easily have mas- 
sacred the whole works.” He says: 


Fortunately for the truth of this story, we had two 
men ashore from the Lawrence acting as chauf- 
feurs. They spent the night in their cars at the south- 
ern end of the street near the Turk G. H. Q. close to 
the outskirts of the mob. At 7 a.m. I went ashore 
to verify the report and found these two sailors 
sitting in their cars. (Continued on page 348) 
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THE MOUNTAIN COMES TO MOHAMMED 


Since the Beginnings of Time Art Has Stubbornly Refused to Come to 
Industry, and Now Industry, Finding that Mere Bulk Can- 
not Conceal Its Pedestrian Soul, Goes to Art 


pincer have now aligned themselves as 
nearly as possible with medizval cathedrals to achieve 
a style that is nevertheless inalienably their own. News- 
papers and magazines have devoted endless sticks of type 
and a proportionate number of rotogravure sections to 
illuminating and explaining the “new architecture” 
which has come to belong to American office buildings 
during the last few years and which gives definite promise 
of achieving permanency, at least in principle. But few, 
indeed, have been the prophets of a golden age in indus- 
trial architecture. So dazzled has the public been with 
the fabulous facts and figures of contemporary industrial 
development — the number of thousands of horse power 
which a certain turbine can generate upon an hourly 
consumption of a given amount of coal, how many million 
square feet of floor space a certain factory houses under a 
single roof, how many dozen acres a given power plant 
covers — that it has completely overlooked the efforts of 


Courtesy Edgar Station and Stone & Webster 
THE CHARLES LEAVITT EDGAR STATION, NEWEST POWER PLANT OF THE BOSTON EDISON COMPANY AT WEYMOUTH, MASSACHUSETTS, BUILT UNDER THE 
DIRECTION OF I. E. MOULTROP, CHIEF ENGINEER, BEARS COMPETENT WITNESS TO THE ARRIVAL OF A NEW DAY IN UTILITARIAN ARCHITECTURE 


the architects who seek to make brick and stone serve 
beauty as well as utility. Yet many industrial buildings 
under construction today show 4s careful a consideration 
of age-old architectural theory and practice, the relation 
of line to mass and mediums to each other, as any cathe- 
dral or skyscraper in the land. The purely utilitarian 
heaping of brick upon brick without consideration for the 
external as well as internal qualities of the structure is 
gone forever. The new feeling is noticeable chiefly in 
power stations and similar buildings whose height admits 
of a more coherent and harmonious treatment of large 
surfaces than the low, endless affairs that factories 
are becoming. But even in those factories where a Gothic 
bulk is impossible, an ordered, almost Grecian simplicity 
of line has been achieved, and the hitherto embarrassing 
item of size now furthers the ends of the designer. The 
accompanying photographs seem typical illustrations of 
this newly awakened consciousness of industry. 
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Both photographs courtesy Ford Motor Co. and Stone & Webster 


PLAQUE AND PILASTER 


THIS HELLENIC SIMPLICITY EMBELLISHES 
THE TWIN CITIES PLANT OF THE FORD MOTOR 
COMPANY FLANKING A BOULEVARD BE- 
TWEEN MINNEAPOLIS AND ST. ‘PAUL FOR 
ALMOST TWO THOUSAND FEET. A LESS VISU- 
ALLY OFFENSIVE FACTORY BUILDING COULD 
SCARCELY BE IMAGINED, AND ITS VERY 
GENUINE BEAUTIES ARE BETTER FITTED TO 
SATISFY THE APPRECIATIVE EYE THAN MANY 
A MORE ELABORATE AND ‘AVOWEDLY “ AR- 
TISTIC ** MANSION 


MAN AND NATURE ALLIED 


THE MEN WHO DESIGNED THE POWER STA- 
TION OF THE TWIN CITIES FACTORY DIS- 
CARDED THE IDEA THAT SUCH BUILDINGS 
SHOULD BE ERECTED EITHER IN A SAND PIT 
OR ON A WASTE OF COMPRESSED RUBBISH. 
HERE LIMESTONE AND LIGHT BRICK ARE 
JOINED TO BRING ABOUT AN ALLIANCE BE- 
TWEEN THE LEISURED EXPRESSIONS OF 
NATURE AND THE VOCIFERATIONS OF A 
MAN-MADE WORLD 
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MAJESTY FOR THE MACHINE 


IT IS HARD TO BELIEVE THAT THESE 
TWO STUDIES SHOW ONLY A FRAC- 
TION OF THE WATER-POWER PLANT 
OF THE PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC 
COMPANY NOW BEING CONSTRUCTED 
AT CONOWINGO, MARYLAND — A 
PLANT WHICH WILL COVER MORE 
THAN A DOZEN ACRES. THE BUILD- 
ERS ARE WORKING UNDER THE 
CAREFUL SUPERVISION OF WILLIAM 
C. L. EGLIN, VICE PRESIDENT AND 
CHIEF ENGINEER OF THE POWER 
COMPANY, TO CREATE NOT ONLY A 
GIGANTIC SOURCE OF ELECTRICAL 
POWER, BUT A MONUMENT OF 
ARCHITECTURAL BEAUTY’ AS WELL. 
THE GRANDEUR OF HALF A HUN- 
DRED OF THE WORLD'S FINEST 
CATHEDRALS HAS BEEN  SUBLI- 
MATED INTO THIS CONGRUITY OF 
ORDINARILY DIVERSE ENERGIES 
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RIGHT ANGLES 


IN THIS POWER STATION AT HART- 
FORD, CONNECTICUT, THE DESIGN- 
ERS ATTEMPTED NOTHING IN THE 
WAY OF UNUSUAL ARCHITECTURAL 
EMBELLISHMENT, PREFERRING TO 
RELY ON THE RELATION OF PLANE 
SURFACES, LINES, AND RIGHT ANGLES 
FOR THE STRENGTH AND THE 
DIGNITY WHICH THE STRUCTURE 
POSSESSES 


AN INDUSTRIAL TEMPLE IN 
FUTURITY 


THE COMPOSITE PHOTOGRAPH BE- 
LOW SHOWS HOW THE EDGAR POWER 
STATION, EARLIER ILLUSTRATED, 
WILL LOOK FROM THE AIR WHEN THE 
REMAINING THREE UNITS CALLED 
FOR IN THE SPECIFICATIONS ARE 
COMPLETED. THE REPETITION OF 
THE BUTTRESSED WALLS, SO FAR 
FROM CREATING MONOTONY, WILL 
GIVE AN EFFECT OF MIGHT UNDER 
CONTROL WHICH WILL BE DIFFI- 
CULT TO EQUAL 
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The Decadence of Senatorial Manners 





By Merle Farmer Murphy 


who followed the doings of Congress in the 

Washington dispatches were often regaled 
with accounts of the cantankerous performances of a 
member of the Lower House from the far South. 
Usually he appeared in the news as a boisterous 
participant in some unseemly uproar, the author of 
language which by its rude and primitive character 
and implications is frequently the preliminary to 
personal encounter, and in many other ways vio- 
lently transgressed those conventions which have 
been devised to permit human beings to congregate 
in bodies without homicidal consequences. The 
impression created in the mind of the reader by the 
portrayal of the incidents in which Representative 
Heflin figured was that of a person uncouth in ap- 
pearance, vulgar in speech, and savage in action, a 
character to be avoided by all discriminating people 
without even the preliminary of a hearing. The 
printed descriptions conveyed a greatly exaggerated 
idea, as they often do; but there can be no doubt of 
the unfavorable conception of the appearance and 
behavior of the gentleman from Alabama that the 
public derived from them. 

Six years ago Representative James Thomas 
Heflin became United States Senator Heflin, and by 
reélection will continue to serve his State in that 
capacity until 1931. He is conspicuous for his size, 
his manner of dress, for the frequency and fervor 
with which he speaks, and by reason of the promi- 
nence of his seat in the rear row on the Democratic 
side; in every way he comes under the glare of public 
scrutiny, and yet it may be said with exactness and 
conservatism that in none of the elements which go 
to make up correct and dignified behavior, in ob- 
servance of the rules, in courteous demeanor toward 
his colleagues, in physical bearing, or in the choice of 
language, has Senator Heflin a superior in the entire 
chamber of ninety-six members. Not only that, but. 
there are not many who equal him in looking, if 
not in all cases playing the part of, a statesman. 

This circumstance, 


\IFTEEN or twenty years ago those persons 


so immensely improved over his earlier days, or has 
the United States Senate which has been exuber- 
antly described as “the most august legislative body 
in the world” deteriorated in manners? Or are both 
statements true? The answer, in the opinion of one 
who is able to oppose a picture of twenty-five years 
ago to the present time, is that not only has Tom 
Heflin grown in the graces of behavior either as the 
result of inner resolve or by contact with the cos- 
mopolitan life of the national capital, but that the 
general level of deportment in the Senate has 
been so strikingly depressed as to offer just cause 
for national chagrin. 

Once on a time, thirty or more years ago, a com- 
paratively new Senator sought relief from the dis- 
comfort of an aching foot in the homely but effective 
way known and practiced by the humble when they 
are among their own. Oblivious of his surroundings 
and careless of consequences, he removed his shoe 
and raised the stockinged foot to the top of his desk, 
where he let it rest. The shock to his colleagues, even 
though tempered by an understanding sympathy, 
was as violent as that given to the members of 
the French Debt Commission when Senator Reed 
Smoot with friendly intimacy elevated his feet to the 
top of the council table, and the newspaper corre- 
spondents of the day sent an account of the incident 
to all points of a scandalized country. It wasa breach 
of decorum so egregious, so unheard of as almost to 
win forgiveness by its very rarity and enormity. 
The exact counterpart of this distant episode cannot 
be pointed out in the actions of the Senators of the 
present day, but it is a distressing fact that perform- 
ances which equal it in lack of dignity and breach of 
manners are of such common occurrence that they 
not only excite no adverse comment, but also, for 
the most part, pass entirely unnoticed. 

The faults of posture and speech which are daily 


- committed in the Senate would bring shame to any 


well-drilled grammar-school pupil of twenty-five 
years ago, and the disregard of the Senate’s own 
rules of orderly and 








which cannot fail to be 


courteous parliamentary 











noted by anyone with 
the memory and experi- 
ence necessary to make 
a valuable comparison, is 
a phenomenon of suffi- 
cient weight to provoke 
reflection and inquiry. 
What has happened to 
produce this apparent 
change? Has Tom Heflin 





The fighting sixty-ninth Congress has been de- 
mobilized, and it may now be in order to consider a 
few of the parlor habits of the departed. Mr. Murphy’ s 
treatment of the moral and sartorial decadence in the 
Senate is deft and amusing. But its underlying 
seriousness is conclusively brought out when he writes 
that ‘‘ the general level of deportment in the Senate 
has been so strikingly depressed as to offer just cause 

for nationnl chagrin’’ 


procedure is so frequent 
and flagrant that it must 
cause twisting and turn- 
ing in many an ancient 
Senatorial grave. Half 
of the. ninety-six Sena- 
tors seem unable to 
stand erect while speak- 
ing, but must put a foot 
on a chair or lean on a 
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desk or keep shifting their weight from one foot to 


the other with an obvious lack of ease. One of the. 


new and younger Senators whose educational and 
social opportunities have been so exceptional that 
he should be a paragon of good behavior habitually 
seeks the support of a desk for his elbow, and leaning 
over decidedly, as he must in order to maintain this 
attitude, he bends one leg so that it is in front of the 
other with the foot cocked up and resting on the toe. 
Another, whose bearing in most respects is without 
blemish, seems to feel the need of backing up against 
a desk on the center aisle in order to get inspiration; 
while still another will place his foot squarely in the 
seat of a chair, rest his forearm on the raised knee, 
and speak in a careless, colloquial way as if he had 
his foot on the hub of a farm wagon and was convers- 
ing with a neighbor. 


NE of the most attractive figures in the Senate, 
both physically and mentally, whose speeches 
are listened to with eager attention, who stands 
erect and whose presence is both dignified and grace- 
ful, is able, nevertheless, to go to the back of the 
Senate chamber, stretch himself at full length upon 
one of the leather couches there in plain view of all 
the galleries and apparently take a nap. It was while 
this same Senator was delivering one of his most 
interesting speeches that a young man in the gallery, 
the product of refined surroundings, broke the spell 
of intent interest with which he was listening by re- 
marking to a companion, “I wish he would not keep 
spitting all the time.” 

It is not unusual to see a seated Senator swing half- 
way round and put one foot in the unoccupied chair 
of a neighbor; but sometimes this does not give 
adequate relaxation. Then, to secure the fullest 
measure of repose it is necessary to follow the exam- 
ple of the distinguished legislator who stretched both 
legs out in the adjoining chair, unbuttoned his waist- 
coat from top to bottom and, opening it wide, leaned 
back in as sweet content as if he had been in acountry 
tavern among his native hills. “De gustibus non est 
disputandum!”’ exclaimed the old lady when she 
kissed the cow; and the people of South Carolina 
must have repeated the same phrase softly to them- 
selves when they chose Cole Blease to represent 
them in the Senate. 

But if there has been deterioration in these little 
matters of personal habits, it is as nothing compared 
to that which has taken place in regard to the rules 
of debate. When punctiliously obeyed these formu- 
las for parliamentary action create an atmosphere of 
dignified courtesy which has not been excelled even 
at royal courts. The simple practice of them which 
membership in the Senate formerly enforced has 
changed many a rough, uncultivated newcomer into 
a man of poise and good manners before his term has 
expired. Among the rules on debate theoretically 
governing the conduct of members are these: 


When a Senator desires to speak, he shall rise and 
address the Presiding Officer, and shall not proceed 
until he is recognized. . . . No Senator shall inter- 
rupt another Senator in debate without his consent, 
and to obtain that consent he shall first address the 
Presiding Officer. . . . No Senator in debate shall, 
directly or indirectly, by any form of words impute 
to another Senator or to other Senators any conduct 
or motive unworthy or unbecoming a Senator. 


These prescriptions taken in connection with the 
customs that have grown up around them conduce 
to deliberation, ease of manner, and consideration 
of the rights and feelings of others. But the first 
two provisions are constantly violated, the second 
one so persistently that frequently a group of 
Senators are all chattering away at once in such a 
confused medley that the official stenographers are 
unable to get down all of the conversation in sequence 
and sometimes not at all. There have been many 
occasions recently in which the tangle of question 
and answer and assertion from half a dozen Senators 
talking at the same time and totally ignoring the 
chair was so inextricable as to invite the services of 
a boxing referee accustomed to breaking clinches. 
Fifteen or twenty years ago such scenes simply could 
not have happened. There were then too many Sen- 
ators of long service to whom the traditions of the 
body were dear. 


F one were to seek the cause of this demoraliza- 
tion he would probably be furnished with a ready 
answer by those who are just now acutely distressed 
over the increased cost of buying Senatorships. In 
the minds of these the whole trouble would un- 
doubtedly be due to the “direct primary system.” 
It is their reply to every accusation, but it would 
be a better retort in this instance if those who hold 
this philosophy were themselves more perfect ex- 
amples. But the responsibility for good order ob- 
viously rests not alone upon: individual Senators. 
What they may do the presiding officer shall do, and 
what is their privilege is his express obligation. 
May it perhaps be true that the credit for the 
august atmosphere of the Senate of a few years ago 
was due to presiding officers whose knowledge of the 
rules and feeling for the dignity of the Senate were 
so complete as to make them fulfill their duties with 
confidence and at the same time inspire the respect 
of the body whose deliberations they directed? 

It cannot but be a matter of regret that there are 
not enough hold-overs from the old Senatorial order 
to compel emulation in their newer or less favored 
colleagues. A nucleus of such Senators, awakened to 
a sense of the present deplorable state of Senatorial 
behavior and determined to remedy it, might in a 
short time restore the Upper House of Congress to a 
condition which would command the respect it once 
received and enable well-bred Americans ‘to look 
upon it not apologetically but admiringly. 
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ISS LE GALLIENNE has added 
two delightful plays to the 
repertory of. her theatre on 

Fourteenth Street. The first of them, 
“La Locandiera,” is the translation of a 
comedy by Goldoni. Helen Lohmann has 
done the translating and adapting, and 
although the lines lack a certain crisp 
distinction, which the rather stylized 
intention of the play would seem to 
demand, the work is quite adequate to 
supply an amusing and diverting evening. 
Miss Le Gallienne plays the part of the 
keeper of the inn, and the center of 
admiration of the curious assortment of 
Italian nobles who, on one excuse or 
another, reside at the inn. The plot 
itself is an airy nothing, but the play 
acquires that peculiar and fragile charm 
which is the blessing of true high comedy. 

The real triumph of Miss Le Gallienne’s 
season, however, is “The Cradle Song,” 
by Maria and Gregorio Martinez-Sierra. 
It is an interesting illustration of the 
law of contrast that a play of this kind 
should draw capacity audiences from 
every section of New York at the very 
time that the city’s authorities have been 
stirred to spectacular action by the run 
of filth in many of the Broadway play- 
houses. For it would be difficult to find 
anywhere a simpler or more delicate 
theme than that of “The Cradle Song.” 
Merely to study the course of action in 
this play is to give a misleading impres- 
sion. It is all in two acts, and the story 
is simply this: In Act I, an infant girl 
is left at the door of a convent of inclosed 
Dominican nuns and is adopted by the 
nuns. In Act II, this girl, who is now 
eighteen, is about to leave the convent 
to marry a young architect who is taking 
her to America. The act is given over to 
her last hour before leaving. Yes — that 
is all there is to the play. Its real strength 
and beauty spring from the extraordinary 
delineation of character and the amazing 
interplay of maternal emotions within 
the convent walls. These nuns as characters 
are as individual and distinctive as if 
drawn from the four corners of the globe. 
Under the kind and wise guidance of the 
mother superior, their faults and virtues, 
their scruples and their heartaches come 
into delightful relief. Above all, we see 
the flowering of the maternal instinct 
as poured out upon the little child left 
in their care. It is Sister Joana of the 
Cross, played by Miss Le Gallienne, who 
emerges as the most poignant figure. 
The child is intrusted to her particular 
care due to her early experience in looking 
after her younger brothers and sisters. 
But in the heart of each one of these 


From Fourteenth Street Down 


By R. Dana Skinner 


women there develop individual and dis- 
tinct qualities of self-sacrificing devotion 
which, woven together, compose the un- 
embroidered fabric of the piece. 

It is not solely the maternal theme, 
however, which gives “The Cradle Song” 
its immense popular hold. Beneath the 
apparent simplicity of plot one discovers 
the most expert handling of dramatic 
suspense — not, as in many plays, sus- 
pense based upon action, but suspense 
created by inner emotions and the impact 
of soul against soul. In many respects, 
the simplicity of this play is as deceptive 
as the music of Mozart. Only the most 
perfect and understanding playing brings 
out the latent beauty and flow of feeling. 
Fortunately, Miss Le Gallienne has given 
it exactly this kind of production — one 
of the most distinguished pieces of theat- 
rical presentation in New York today, 
thoroughly deserving the remarkable 
success it has achieved. 

Among the other outstanding produc- 
tions of the midwinter season, “The 
Devil in the Cheese,” by Tom Cushing, 
has achieved no little popularity due to 
its amazingly fine stage settings by Nor- 
man Bel Geddes, and the pains which 
Charles Hopkins, the producer, has 
lavished upon it. It is, of course, a play 
of sheer nonsense in which an American 
family marooned in an ancient Greek 
monastery on top of a cliff works out 
its salvation with the assistance of an 
ancient god who appears to the father 
of the family after a bite of mysterious 
cheese. This god, as it happens, permits 
Quigley, senior, to enter the mind of his 
flapper daughter and to discover the curi- 
ous life which she is leading in fantasy. 
There are many adroit touches both in 
playwrighting and acting, with a cast 
including Dwight Frye, Robert McWade, 
Linda Watkins, Catherine Doucet, and 
Frederic March. 


F the two so-called “constant” plays, 
“The Constant Nymph” and “The 
Constant Wife,” there is every reason 
to believe that the former represents by 
far the more distinguished contribution 
to the theatre. Not only does it introduce 
us to the work of an exceptionally talented 
English actress in Beatrix Thompson, 
but it manages to catch in its rather 
brilliant scenes a great deal of the finer 
delineation of character usually associated 
only with a novel. In the popular mind, 
of course, the play suffers the usual fate 
of any dramatization of a well-known 
book. The arguments are long and endless 
between the defenders of the book and 
the defenders of the play. But the fact 











remains that this pathetic account of a 
young girl who struggles with her own 
best instincts and finally dies through 
the emotional strain of going against 
them, gives a fine sense of the complexity 
of life and the force that early environ- 
ment plays in influencing destiny. 

“The Constant Wife,” on the other 
hand, is filled to the brim with childish 
philosophy in catch phrases and has in 
it very little that even recalls the deeper 
currents of life. It is just another one of 
those stories in which the abolition of 
the double standard of morality implies 
the abandonment of all standards. New 
York audiences are taking up with it 
largely, I imagine, because of the personal 
glamour of Ethel Barrymore as its heroine, 
and because there are always people who 
enjoy what appears to be the distinguished 
sanction of even the most inconsequential 
bits of action. 


“CATURDAY’S Children,” the first of 
the Actors’ Theatre productions un- 
der Guthrie McClintic’s directorship, has 
in it a certain degree of kindly and well- 
meant cynicism and a considerable range 
of comedy alternating with pathos. It 
also has in it a deal of tasteless trash. 
Once more we are faced with the trials 
and tribulations of the family trying 
to live on $40 a week, and the efforts of 
this young couple to rediscover romance 
in their lives in spite of the pressure of 
the dollar mark. The conclusion of the 
play is astonishingly weak, since it seems 
to indicate that romance may be regained 
through the process of a husband climbing 
through a fire-escape window to rejoin 
his wife. There is certainly no growth 
of character or understanding in the 
course of the play, and if it were not 
for the remarkably able directing of Mr. 
McClintic, and by far the best acting 
which Ruth Gordon has yet exhibited, 
the play itself would not have. any 
great claims to distinction. There -is, 
however, a definite quality emerging’ in 
the McClintic direction which is worth 
noting. He can take the most stagy of 
actors and make him give the illusion of 
perfect naturalness. It is quite noticeable 
that in a McClintic production no one 
ever acts out of key. Individual talent is 
always subordinated to the requirements 
of ensemble, but the poorest actors are 
generally raised to a higher level instead 
of forcing the better actors to play down 
to their less talented associates, a condi- 
tion all too infrequent on the stage. There 
is every reason to look for a very remark- 
able record from the Actors’ Theatre 
under Mr. McClintic’s management. . 
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Readers and Writers 


Daniel Gregory Mason is the 

first book which I have received 
from a publisher who devotes himself 
exclusively to the publication of non- 
fiction books. Having so often bewailed 
the preponderance of novels in modern 
publishing, and insisted upon the endless 
waste of time, energy, money, and in- 
genuity which the publication of all this 
worthless fiction involves, I cannot do 
less than recommend the firm of W, W. 
Norton and Company to the attention of 
those who, like myself, are interested in 
books rather than in merchandising. 

A more appropriate volume through 
which to make the acquaintance of such 
a publisher it would be hard to find, for 
Mr. Mason’s essays are a reasoned criti- 
cism of all the conditions in the world of 
art and literature which are responsible 
for the production and consumption of 
mediocre or trashy books. Mr. Mason 
delivered a series of lectures at North- 
western University, published two of them 
in magazines, and now offers them all as 
meditations upon six ideals essential to 
genuine art: independence, spontaneity, 
workmanship, originality, universality, 
fellowship. 

Initiative and independence are prime 
requisites for the true artist, but Ameri- 
can gregariousness discourages, and often 
renders impossible, all efforts to mark one- 
self off from the crowd, to be individual 
and different. “All the facile modern 
methods of combining art with popularity 
and wealth, of writing works of genius 
that are also ‘best sellers,’ of breaking 
new ground without the inconvenience 
of delving, and of being original without 
shocking any prejudices, are mere pleas- 
ant daydreaming.” Mr. Mason very 
shrewdly argues that the American point 
of view about money is that its possession 
is the one accepted proof of success, It 
is the outward sign of one’s ability to 
secure the suffrages of the majority. 
Americans, he thinks, have yet to learn 
that success is compatible with poverty. 


A Daniel. IDEALS” (Norton), by 


“ C\PONTANEITY is an ideal little prac- 

ticed among us nowadays. The pre- 
vailing temper of our timeis as unfavorable 
to it as to independence. We shall hardly 
be surprised at its achievement only 
by the very few individuals who have 
strong enough characters and clear enough 
heads to oppose themselves to the herd, 
if we consider how averse to it, in the mod- 
ern world, is the whole vast insidious 
force of public opinion, of the ideas and 
standards imposed by the majority.” 
Again it is the domination of the mob 


By Ernest Boyd 





which affects the conduct of the artist, 
for it is safer to be derivative and cautious 
than to follow and foster one’s own deep- 
est individual impulses. “What might 
have been free and original becomes hum- 
drum, conventional; what should have 
been as rich and various as nature itself 
is confined within momentary standards 
and fleeting fashions.” 

In this commercialized society of ours 
there is little demand for sound work- 
manship. If the instinct of craftsman- 
ship dies, then art itself must die; for 
it is the essence of artistic creation that 
the creator shall put all his pride and pains 
into the work he is doing. Commercialism 
and art today are as irreconcilable as 
they ever were, but we expect this lion 
and lamb to lie down together, and we 
concentrate on organization. Mr. Mason 
holds that, in these circumstances, we 
need not expect anything more than the 
shoddy work which we profess to admire 
in the absence of any better. 

Mr. Mason’s chapter on originality 
raises a point which is one of the sorest 
problems with which any artist has to 
contend: the discovery that one’s inferior 
efforts are more appreciated and better 
rewarded than one’s best. “It is as if the 
whole world were in league against them: 
as if it had agreed to bribe and bully 
them out of giving it that which they 
alone could give, and that which it would 
find to be of unique value.” Mr. Mason 
warns artists not to be embittered by 
this, but to try to understand the nature 
of the public, which has always disliked 


originality when first confronted by it. . 


“Every audience, finding originality as 
laborious to apprehend as the artist 
finds it to achieve, quite simply and 
spontaneously dislikes it.” But pseudo- 
originality always commands immediate 
attention, for its practitioners aim, not at 
pleasing themselves, but at pleasing others. 

I confess that Mr. Mason’s contentions 
have long been familiar to me, but his 
expression of them is to be welcomed, if 
for no other reason than because we hear 


so much to the contrary. We are told that 
nowadays no good manuscript goes un- 
published, that no artist who has any 
sense need starve. This comforting theory 
rests precisely upon the assumptions 
which Mr. Mason challenges. An artist 
who once would have lived in poverty, 
exploited by dealers, can now do magazine 
covers and illustrations, and own two 
cars, but that does not mean any improve- 
ment in the situation of the genuine 
artist who will not prostitute himself. 

The circle, as a matter of fact, becomes 
more and more vicious, in so far as that 
comforting theory has any truth in it. 
In the last analysis, what it means is that 
people with fewer and fewer standards, 
less and less artistic and intellectual 
integrity, occupy the places through 
which one must pass to have access to 
the public. Craftsmanship, originality, 
spontaneity, and independence have slim 
chances in such a world. When people 
talk of the bad old days when Chatterton 
starved in his garret, or when Gissing 
slaved in mean poverty, the casual 
listener might suppose that such things 
were no longer possible. Yet, the fact 
remains that, even at this moment, there 
is hardly a single writer of the first rank 
in England or America whose recognition 
was not a long a painful process: Mere- 
dith, Hardy, Conrad, Shaw, and Moore; 
Dreiser and Cabell. Did these men at 
once find an audience eager for their 
work? Had they not, in one way or 
another, to survive until the time came 
when what they wanted to do was wanted 
by the public? 


HE fundamental weakness, I think, 

of the situation which Mr. Mason 
is discussing is that the artistic ideals 
which he offers cannot be upheld in the 
absence of standards by which to meas- 
ure them. In Europe a young writer 
passes gradually through the. various 
stages of his career, serving a sort of 
apprenticeship. The day that one was 
invited by John Morley to write an 
essay for the Fortnightly marked, for the 
author and his public, a definite step 
upward in the literary hierarchy. But 
an American who, while still at college, 
may write one month in a serious review, 
and the next week in a best-selling weekly, 
knows of no grades and hierarchies. The 
only difference to him between Hearst’s 
International and the Atlantic Monthly is 
one of rates of payment. In what place 
could publication of his work be taken 


as a sign of achievement? Withoutstand- . 


ards and an ordered scale of values. even 
the highest ideals are useless. 
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THE TALE OF GENJI. PART THREE: 
4 WREATH OF CLOUD. By Lady 
Murasaki. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 


Co. $3.50. 
a England, among 


other excitements, enjoyed the ex- 

perience of reading for the first 
time in the richest English the master- 
pieces of the world. Montaigne’s 
“Essays,” Castiglione’s “Courtier,” Plu- 
tarch’s “Lives” were Englished for the 
first time, and by men of genius. Now that 
translators have been busy for centuries 
putting the world’s classics into every 
language — and into Wellsian outlines — 
this sort of thrill is denied us, unless in- 
deed we except Arthur Waley’s transla- 
tion of “The Tale of Genji.” With the 
appearance of the first two volumes of 
this very modern novel composed nine 
hundred years ago, critics compared its 
excellence to the “Thousand and One 
Nights,” and to “Don Quixote.” To this 
reviewer, the third volume, just published, 
sustains the excellence and enhances the 
interest of the other two. By some sort of 
miracle, Lady Murasaki — writing before 
English was a language — has contrived 
to mix elements that are human and im- 
perishable, and which to this American, 
reading “The Tale of Genji” for the first 
time in the year of our Lord 1927, make it 
a thoroughly satisfying modern novel. 


HE author was born toward the end 

of the Tenth Century. Little is known 
of her life though part of her court diary 
has been preserved, and some of the para- 
graphs from it are printed in the introduc- 
tion. On the death of her husband she 
became what we would call a governess at 
the court of the sixteen-year-old Empress 
Akiko. With a highly sensitive and brood- 
ing nature she suffered from two un- 
pleasant influences of an exactly opposite 
character. The first was the prudishness 
and hyperrespectability of the Empress, a 
Japanese Victoria; the second, the boor- 
ishness and license of some of the men at 
court. Especially, the father of the Em- 
press pursued her with undesired atten- 
tions. “The Tale of Genji,” probably 
begun before she came to court, was 
completed in spare time at the palace or 
in the holidays. When it appeared, it was 
read by the Emperor and all his household 
and almost immediately became a classic. 
Of herself Lady Murasaki writes this in 
her diary: 


That I am very vain, reserved, un- 
sociable, wanting always to keep people 
at a distance — that I am wrapped up in 
the study of ancient stories, conceited, 


Japanese Novel Writing in the Year 1000 


A Review by Charles R. Walker 


living all the time in a poetical world of 
my own .... such is the opinion of me 
that most strangers hold. . . . But when 
they get to know me, they find to their 
extreme surprise that I am kind and gen- 
tle — in fact quite a different person 
from the monster they had imagined. 


To give an outline in a few words of 
“The Tale of Genji” — the title is appli- 
cable to all the volumes — would be as 
difficult and unsatisfying as to do the 
same for “Don Quixote.” The book 
branches into a hundred parts, yet they 
all give life to the whole. What the critics 
would call its “structure” — a hard, un- 
living word — is one of the most amazing 
things about it. 


ENJI, the illegitimate child of the 
Emperor, is a boy of beauty, intelli- 
gence, and charm. From the age of twelve, 
when he is affianced to Lady Aoi, — but 
falls in love instead with Rokujo, a widow 
eight years his senior, — his life, on the 
personal side, — he is alsochief minister in 
the state, —.is a series of amorous adven- 
tures. The story differs from most tales of 
intriguing lovers, however, in that Genji is 
curiously constant in the midst of variety. 
Constant to all his mistresses! Once he has 
‘fallen in love with a lady, he never forgets 
her amid the distraction of her successors, 
but continues to write her and visit her a 
dozen years after; or better, if she will 
consent, he supports her in royal magnifi- 
cence in a wing of his own palace. As 
Arthur Waley points out, the number of 
ladies in an establishment was limited not 
by law, or religion, but by expense, or the 
difficulties of the emotional result. The 
extraordinary fact about the novel is not, 
however, in the difference between Japa- 
nese psychology under this system, but its 
similarity to our own. The same forces of 
romantic love, worldly ambition, jealousy, 
the proprieties, religion, and vanity pre- 
vailed in Genji’s polygamous palace as 
one finds in the society today, let us say, 
of Cincinnati. The differences are piquant 
and interesting, but the underlying hu- 
man traits, so precisely like our own, are 
the thing that arrest the attention and lay 
hold of the emotions. 

This new volume of Lady Murasaki’s, 
which contains a summary of the other 
two, carries Prince Genji through the 
adventures of his middle years. He is 
but thirty-three years of age at the be- 
ginning of it— but he has behind him 
many honors and many conquests. The 
whole pageant of “high life” in the palace 
is given, ceremonies .of coronation, of 
mourning, picnics, sporting events, love- 
making, and intrigue. In the midst of it 





Prince Genji moves, kind, generous, and 
devastating. There is his affair with the 
Lady of Akashi, with the Lady of the 
Falling Flowers; there is his rescue of 
Tamakatsura from obscurity. She is the 
daughter of his brother-in-law, but Genji 
too had once been in love with her mother. 
The girl’s “comiing out” at the palace as 
his daughter is attended by many com- 
plexities both humorous and pathetic, 
especially when he ends by falling in love 
with her himself. 

It is impossible to pick a single thread 
out of “Genji” and say: This will give you 
a good idea of the book; for it is a weaving 
and tangling of the most varied stuffs. 
There are many pages that are sheer color 
poetry, like those describing the celebra- 
tion of festivals; there are exciting short 
stories, like Tamakatsura’s exile; psycho- 
logical drama in what Genji says com- 
pared with what at the same instant he is 
thinking; romantic love in Yugiri’s at- 
tachment for Lady Kumoi; suspense as 
the web of complicated relationships 
grows tighter about Genji and threatens 
to break into disaster. 

The success of this work as a modern 
novel is due very greatly to the creative 
artistry of the translator. The English 
is a poet’s, flexible, sensitive, and full of 
color. But however skillfully Mr. Waley 
may have used both the poetic as well as 
the modern word, it is clearly an original 
richness of plot and character that has 
made it possible. 


HERE is a significant passage to- 

ward the end in which Genji, finding 
Tamakatsura reading a romance, gives 
his views on the writing of novels. 
Whether these are also Lady Murasaki’s 
and whether she has practiced them, I 
leave to the reader of “Genji.” 


There.is, it seems, an art of so fitting 
each part of the narrative into the next 
that, though all is mere invention, the 
reader is persuaded that such things might 
easily have happened and is deeply moved 
as though they were actually going on 
around him... 

I have a theory of my own about what 
this art of the novel is and how it came 
into being. To begin with, it does not 
simply consist in the author’s telling a 
story about the adventures of some other 
person. On the contrary, it happens be- 
cause the story-teller’s own experience of 
men and things, whether for good or ill 
—not only what he has passed through 
himself, but even events which he has 
only witnessed or been told of — has 
moved him to an emotion so passionate 
that he can no longer keep it shut up in his 
heart. . . . There must never come a time, 
he feels, when men do not know about it. 
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New Books in Brief Review 


Ironical Tales. By Laurence Housman. 
New York: George H. Doran Co. 
$2.50. 

i is scarcely surprising that one who 
can embroider such exquisite fairy 

tales as can Laurence Housman, who is an 

artist and a poet of almost equal note, 
should be a master of satirical writing. 

Already in books like “Trimblerigg,” 

and now again in a collection of hyper- 

sophisticated whimseys, he takes some of 
his fellow humans — to put it baldly — 
for a ride. In the present instance he 
cloaks what might easily be a series of 





A College 
text book! 


AN 
AMERICAN 
TRAGEDY 


by Theodore Dreiser 


In Syracuse University 
this great American novel 
is now prescribed reading 
in one course, and sug- 
gested reading in. another. 
This is the first time, as 
far as we have been able 
to discover, that a work 
of literature has been 
added to a college cur- 
riculum within a year 
after its publication. - 


It is a new tribute to a 
truly great novel. The 
judgment of critics here 
and abroad has placed it 
among the masterpieces 
of world literature, 


7th large edition 
At all bookstores 
2 vols. boxed. $5.00 


BONI&LIVERIGHTN.Y. 


(Sian ete ke) oma?) 
BOOKS 








barbed hooks with a veil of charming 
prose. Had Voltaire fallen in love, and 
in a chastened moment written “Peter 
Pan,” the effect might have been com- 
parable to “TIronical Tales.” The world of 
the gods and the half gods and all that 
realm of the lighter-than-air beings which 
he knows so well has again provided a 
stage for him. With an ever-changing 
cast he laughs now at, now with, his 
audience. And best of all, he seems al- 
ways to be at least smiling at himself. 


* * * *K * 


Young Malcolm. By George Blake. New 
York: Harper & Bros. $2.00. 


HE uncompromising sternness of the 

true Scotsman’s code and the dour- 
ness of his native mists permeate this 
straightforward and strangely engrossing 
novel. From the dreary environment of 
his beginnings, the author follows young 
Malcolm through the trials imposed by 
an upper-class schooling upon a middle- 
class sensitiveness, through the lean and 
eager years at the university in Glasgow, 
and, with the patiently loyal Gracie, 
through the even leaner months in 
London before Malcolm is able to 
reconcile love with life and the demands 
of a grasping world with the gentle 
beckonings of illusion. 

Mr. Blake’s manner is quiet and as- 
sured, his insight into the young doctor’s 
heart and mind clear and far-reaching 
without becoming subjectively analytical. 
And his characters are strong without 
sacrificing gentleness. Taken altogether, 
the book is one to stand by the reader 
where most fall by the wayside. 


* * * *K * 


Ariane. By Claude Anet. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 


T is difficult to understand why this 
book about the many lovers and single 
love of a Russian girl should have caused 
such a sensation on the Continent as it 
apparently has. To be sure, as originally 
written in French, a language capable 
more than most of the finer subtleties of 
sensuous innuendo, it defied convention 
to tell its tale directly, unpretentiously, 
and with an unhurried frankness usually 
lacking in modern European literature. 
Yet it fails, either in the original, or in 
this able translation, to arouse any 
great interest in the reader. The author’s 
preface, for American consumption only, 
is a strained attempt to explain a philoso- 
phie d’amour which needs no explanation; 
and it adds nothing. In the niceties of its 
translation, the novel attains its chief 
notability. As faithfully literal as may be, 





it still finds its untranslatable native 
idioms rendered into English with scarcely 
the loss of a single shade of inflection. 


* * ek * * 


The Smaller American House. By Ethel B. 
Power. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
(The Atlantic Monthly Press.) $3.00. 


OR those creatures of fancy who lie 

awake nights planning the houses 
they are going to build some day, as well 
as for those who are alregdy privileged 
to build with wood and brick in the 
daytime, this volume will prove an 
unfailing delight. As editor of House 
Beautiful, Miss Power has been able to 
gather plans and photographs of more 
than fifty small houses of varying types 
but of uniform interest. Confining herself 
to brief but illuminating captions and 
avoiding the complexities of a running 
text, she has brought out the fine points 
of these little houses with the judgment 
of an expert and the sympathy of an 


amateur. 
x**K KK * 


The Second Conning Tower Book. New 
York: Macy-Masius. $2.00. 


HE audience which Mr. Franklin P. 

Adams has acquired for his column 
in the New York World is so large that it 
offers sufficient excuse in itself for giving 
more permanent form to many of the con- 
tributions which have appeared there. But 
an examination of this second collection of 
Conning Tower verse affords convincing 
evidence that there are other reasons. It is 
a tribute to the Conning Tower’s popu- 
larity that it should attract contributions 
of such uniform merit from such persons 
as Dorothy Parker, Christopher Morley, 
Lee Wilson Dodd, William Rose Bénet, 
Floyd Dell, Grace Hazard Conkling, 
David McCord, and Elinor Wylie. 


* * * *K * 


Heroes of Aviation. By Lawrence La 
Tourette Driggs. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. $2.00. 


HO was the famous balloon strafer? 

What French ace disappeared so 
mysteriously that some of his super- 
stitious countrymen believe he ascended 
straight to heaven? What American 
organized the Lafayette Escadrille? These 
and many other questions are answered 
in this thrilling story of air fighting. 
The book, revised and enlarged, brings 
up to date the honor roll of American 
aviation and the list of aces of all 
nations, and ends with a chapter on avia- 
tion in future wars. 
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What the World Is Doing 


partment has forbidden persons of 

foreign nationality to enter the 
United States because of opinions held 
which were said to be hostile to our Gov- 
ernment. But it is some- 
thing of a surprise to have 
another nation decide that 
a United States Senator is persona non 
grata within its boundaries. That is the 
decision which the Republic of Haiti has 
just made with regard to Senator Wit- 
u1AM H. Kinc (Democrat) of Utah, and 
accordingly, Senator K1nc has been noti- 
fied by the Haitian Foreign Minister, 
CamILLE Leon, that he would be denied 
entrance to the black republic if he should 
apply. The objection to Mr. Kinc is based 
upon his opposition to what he calls the 
“American bayonet rule” in Haiti. Sen- 
ator Kino has objected strenuously to the 
United States protectorate over Haiti, 
pointing out particularly that President 
Borno is President through the sufferance 
of the Council of State which he deems 
to be not a properly representative body. 

President Lovjs Borno, in explaining 
his Government’s action, asserted that 
Senator Kine was the leader in the United 
States of a faction which is attempting 
to overthrow his adminis- 
tration, gain the withdrawal 
of the American military which actually 
governs the country, and return the land 
to the Haitians. He particularly objected 
to a statement made by the Utah. Demo- 
crat in the Senate that “Borno is a mere 
figurehead, a creature of our Govern- 
ment.” Senator Kinc, who. has been 
visiting Porto Rico and Santo Domingo, 
commented but briefly upon Haiti’s action. 
“President Borno does what Russet 
says,” he remarked. “If Russe. wants 
me to enter Haiti, Borno will say the 
word.” Brig. Gen. Joun H. Russe t is 
American High Commissioner, Minister 
Plentpotentiary and Envoy Extraordinary 
to Haiti. He commands the United States 
military forces stationed there. 

United States Marines landed in Haiti 
late in July, 1915, after the murder of 
President GuittaumE Sam. Order was 
restored, and on August 12, 1915, SUDRE 

. DARTIGUENAVE was elected 
History President by the National 
Assembly. This Assembly also ratified a 
treaty with the United States whereby 
our Government was to exercise a politi- 
cal and fiscal protectorate over Haiti for 
twenty years. In 1918, a new constitution 
was promulgated which provided for a 
government very much like our own with 
powers of state divided among executive, 
legislative, and judicial branches. But it 


Fore time to time our State De- 


The Reasons 


Edited by Stewart Beach 


was decided for the time to hold in abey- 
ance the legislative branch, and accord- 
ingly such powers as would have been 
exercised by the legislative body were 
intrusted to a Council of State. Among 
these functions was the election of a 
President. In 1922, therefore, Louis 
Borno became President by vote of the 
Council of State. 

The chief occupation of our State De- 
partment these days so far as foreign 





The Week 


QHaiti’s door slams on a United 
States Senator. President Borno 
says Mr. King is not a friend of 
Haiti. But Mr. King contends 
that President Borno is only a 
figurehead, set up by the United 
States military. (China again. 
The Cantonese may leave Shang- 
hai alone. If they can take Nan- 
king. An American destroyer 
unlimbers its guns. But apparently 
no damage is done. {The three- 
power conference for naval limi- 
tation assured. YMr. Ford in a 
jam, with Senator Reed as his 
chief counsel. The League Coun- 
cil talks of stopping wars. {The 
radio clean-up begins. {More debt 
revision talk. (No funds for the 
investigators. §/A traffic jam on 
the New York-Paris air route. 











affairs are concerned, is with the Chinese 
situation. Little has happened during the 
past week to alter matters, 

New Plans unless it be the possibility 

in China : : 

that the Cantonese, in their 
drive northward, may decide to forego the 
attempt to capture Shanghai and stop 
their eastern advance at Nanking. With 
that Yangtze port in their hands, they 
could circumvent Shanghai, leaving it 
virtually bottled up, and continue north 
toward Peking undisturbed. 

In the native quarter of Shanghai, the 
troops of Cuanc TsuNG-cHANG, brought 
in to protect the city against the advance 
of the Cantonese, are said to be looting 

, and demanding money 

Looting from the Chinese shop- 
keepers. Such actions as these, of course, 
go far toward increasing the sympathies 
of the populace with the Cantonese army. 

An American destroyer Preble was 
fired on while protecting a Standard Oil 
launch on the Yangtze River. Apparently 
the attack was made by northern troops, 


but Joun V. A. MacMurray, American 
Minister, has ordered an investigation 
of the affair. Since the at- 

Shots from tack occurred some twelve 

Shore ; 
miles above Wuhu, recently 
captured by the Cantonese, it was felt 
that they might be responsible. 

Soviet Russia is having her troubles 
with the northern armies. Troops of Gen. 
Cuanc TsunG-cHANG, head of the Shan- 
tung forces, held up a Soviet steamer a 
week ago and took there- 
from Mme. MIcHAEL 
Boropin, wife of the Rus- 
sian adviser to the Nationalist Govern- 
ment, and two other Russian envoys. 
Rumors immediately went the rounds that 
the three of them had been, or were to be, 
summarily shot. The Russian Ambassa- 
dor made frantic representations to Dr. 
V. We.uncton Koo, Peking Foreign 
Minister, that if anything happened to 
them, serious complications would result. 

Both Great Britain and Japan have 
cordially accepted President Coo.ipce’s 
invitation to a three-power conference 
which would discuss further limitation of 

naval armament, taking up 
b10-« nee the work of the Washington 

onference ‘ 

Conference where it was left 
off in 1922. As now planned, the confer- 
ence is to be extremely informal, resem- 
bling simple conversations more than 
anything else. It will be held in Geneva, 
probably in June, and will be merely an 
adjunct to the meeting of the League’s 
Preparatory Commission on disarmament. 

The United States delegation to the 
Preparatory Disarmament Conference ar- 
rived in Geneva on March 11. As before, 
Hucu Gisson will head our represent- 

' atives. Since the adjourn- 
peeeonen ment of the meetings last 
: year, however, Mr. Gisson, 
who was Minister to Switzerland at that 
time, has become United States Ambassa- 
dor to Belgium, replacing Ambassador 
PuiLiips who was recently sent as our 
first Minister to Canada. 

On March 15 a trial was begun in 
Detroit, Michigan, which has all the 
characteristics of a cause célébre. AARON 
Sapiro, Chicago attorney and organizer 
of farmers’ codperatives is 
suing Henry Forp, mil- 
lionaire automobile manu- 
facturer, for alleged libels against him 
appearing during 1924 in the Dearborn 
Independent, a paper published by Mr. 
Forp. Federal Judge Frep M. Raymonp 
is hearing the case; Senator James A. 
REEp of Missouri is chief counsel for Forp, 
while Witt1am Henry GALLAGHER is 
handling Saprro’s case. 


Moscow 
Protests 


A Cause 
Célébre 
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The articles in the Dearborn Independa- 
ent charged that Sapiro, in league with 
a group of international Jewish bankers, 
attempted to cheat the farmers of the 

country to further personal 
ee ™ of gain. Mr: Fone’s 
reply to the bill of complaint, containing 
$71 paragraphs, relates the following: 
“That the plaintiff and certain of his said 
associates were exploiters of the American 
farmer and that in dealing with said 
farmers they misled, deceived, cheated, 
and defrauded said farmers and said 
organizations. ... Defendant further 
says that plaintiff, in his dealings and 
associations with farmers, was a grafter, 
faker, fraud and cheat and was untrue to 
his professional duty, trust and obliga- 
tions.” 

Sapiro is a Californian, who worked 
up from early days spent in a San Fran- 
cisco orphanage to the prominence he now 
holds. He is the author of California’s 

Mr. Sapiro farmers’ codperative law 

which has been copied by 
other States. Mr. GALLAGHER in replying 
to Mr. Forn’s charge that Sapiro worked 
with and through the Jews, showed that 
many of the associations formed by Mr. 
Sapiro had been made up of Christians. 

A question enlivened the early proceed- 
ings as to whether Mr. Forp would appear 
on the stand as a witness for Sapiro. It is 
claimed by Sapiro’s attorneys that a 
subpoena was served on the 
automobile manufacturer 
on August 6, 1926, at the 
Ford Airport, Dearborn, and an affidavit 
has been filed to that effect. Mr. Forp, 
however, is said not to have admitted the 
service, and there is some quesfion as to 
whether he will appear. If he does not, 
and it can be proved that he was served, 
then Mr. GaLLacueER will move to insti- 
tutecontempt of court proceedings against 
him. The Forp attorneys have made an 
attempt to localize the libel suit upon 
Sapiro alone, leaving out incidental 
attacks which the articles are said to have 
made upon the Jewish race in general. 

The Council of the League of Nations, 
meeting in Geneva, has been concerned 
with the question of steps to be taken by 
the international body in the prevention 

__ of war. Council members 
es have been faced with the 
impossibility of defining any 

course of action which would cover ‘all of 
the infinite difficulties in international re- 
lations which might arise, and for the 
time being, at least, it has been decided 
that no strict definitions can be laid down. 
Among the recommendations adopted by 
the Council, however, is one which gives 
it the right to provide naval and air 
demonstrations against any power which 
begins a war. The extent of possible air 
demonstrations troubled Italy greatly. 
Viscount Cecit had suggested that civil 
airplanes might be sent over the borders 
of a warring state to drop propaganda 


Contempt 
of Court 


informing the land of the danger of its 
course. Italy, however, contended that a 


civil airplane crossing the borders of a_ 


warring state upon such a mission would 
immediately become a military ’plane by 
simple virtue of its action. The Council 
has adopted the course in future wars of 
attempting to act as mediator inconflicts 
between member and nonmember states. 
The Federal Radio Commission held its 
first meeting in Washington on March 15. 
Evucene O. Syxes has been elected as 
acting chairman of the body whose duty 
___ it is to deal with the grant- 
By sae | ing of broadcasting licenses 
e Air Tangle : ; 
and to settle disputes in the 
radio world. Although an appropriation 
to take care of the Commission’s ex- 
penses was not passed at the last session 
of Congress through failure of the Senate 
during the last days of filibuster to con- 
sider the second Deficiency Appropria- 
tions bill, other departments have been 
generous in lending their assistance so 
that the Commission is enabled to begin 
functioning immediately. Quarters have 
been established in the Department of 
Commerce. The force and effect of all 
radio amateur and ship licenses has been 
extended “until further notice” in order 
that the Commission may immediately 
consider the more pressing questions of 
large broadcasting stations. The Federal 
Radio Commission was created under the 
act of February 23, 1927. For a year it 
will actually undertake the administra- 
tion of radio control, after which time 
this power will be vested in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, and the Commission 
will act only in an advisory and judicial 
capacity in the settling of disputes. Its 
decisions are to have the same force as 
though reached in a court of law. 
Members of the faculty of Princeton 
University — 116 strong — have followed 
in the wake of the Columbia University 
professors who last December issued a 
.. manifesto declaring them- 
Debt Revision - ives in favor of candi 
revision. The name of Joun GriER 
Hissen, president of Princeton, heads 
the list which includes men from every 
department of the university. “However 
well intentioned may have been the mo- 
tives of our representatives who approved 
the terms of these settlements,” says the 
statement in part, ‘and however lenient 
these terms may be represented to be by 
those who wish to insist on our generosity, 
there is a growing recognition that the 
settlements so far effected do not meet 
the actual situation. Even granting the 
capacity of our debtors to fulfill our 
stipulations, which is now openly ques- 
tioned, we do not desire to impose tre- 
mendous burdens of taxation for the 
next two generations on friendly coun- 
tries who are struggling to regain their 
strength at the very time when we are 
amassing a national fortune.” Columbia’s 
faculty of political science, composed of 


forty-two members, issued its proclama- 
tion on December 20, 1926, demanding 
a debt conference “to revise the war- 
debt settlements on a basis of justice and 
generosity for the sake of world peace and 
prosperity.” 

The Senate Disbursing Officer has re- 
fused to allow funds for further inves- 
tigation by the Senate Campaign Funds 
Investigating Committee whose Chairman 

N is Senator James A. REED 

0 Money of Missouri. Under the 
guidance of Senator Davin A. REED of 
Pennsylvania, a filibuster in the last few 
days of the Senate kept that body from 
considering a resolution which would have 
specifically lengthened the life of the 
committee. Senator REED of Missouri 
contends, and he is supported in his posi- 
tion by Senator Boran, that the com- 
mittee really continues to function 
despite his failure to get the resolution 
through the Senate. Senator Borax cites 
a recent Supreme Court decision to show 
that the Senate is a continuing body and 
that since the resolution creating the 
REED committee did not specifically limit 
its life, it continues until its work is 
finished and a final report submitted. 
Senator Keyes of New Hampshire, chair- 
man of the Committee on Audit and 
Control, has refused to sign vouchers for 
disbursements by the committee, how- 
ever, on the ground that he does not 
know whether or not the committee still 
has the authority to function. The REED 
committee desires particularly to in- 
vestigate the election of Congressman 
Wi.uias S. Vare to the Senate last No- 
vember. It has been contended that there 
were improprieties in the election which 
should be investigated, and Senator 
Reep had ordered that the ballot boxes 
be impounded. But when an attempt was 
made to secure $1,000 to carry out the 
order with respect to several counties, 
the Senate Disbursing Officer refused 
to act without Senator Keyes’ acqui- 
escence. 

There promises to be considerable 
traffic on the air route from New York to 
Paris during the summer if plans of the 
three pilots who now expect to fly are 
carried out. It has already been announced 

.. that Commander Ricuarp 
ae e Byrp, who flew to the 
North Pole in May, 1926, will make the 
flight. Now it is understood that Lieut. 
Commander Noe Davis will also make 
the long hop, as an advance guard for 
the American Legion which is to hold 
its convention in Paris next September. 
René Fonck, French ace, whose ’plane 
failed to rise last summer when he took 
off for the flight, also expects to try again 
this summer, again piloting a ’plane con- 
structed by Icor Sikorsky. Commander 
Davis was for several years in charge of 
the Naval Ground School in Pensacola, 
Florida, but retired from active service 
in 1923. 
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The Editor Steps Down 


URING the heated controversy 
arising out of the separation of 
church and state in Mexico, so 

much has been written concerning the 
alleged desire of the Roman Catholic 
Church for American intervention below 
the Rio Grande that we feel ourselves 
justified in giving space to the long letter 
which follows. Rev. Joseph Burke, presi- 
dent of St. Edward’s University at Austin, 
Texas, took exception to the statement in 
Tue InpEPENDENT for February 5 that 
“the American public, aside from a small 
business group and a larger Roman Cath- 
olic group, has no desire to use armed 
coercion on Mexico.” Father Burke’s 
request for the statement’s authority 
called forth our editorial of March 5, 
“A Fair Question and a Fair Answer.” 
We publish the following letter with the 
passing comment that we had no intention 
of charging in our editorial that any 
“large group of Catholics are desirous of 
armed coercion against Mexico” as the 
writer states. The point of our editorial 
was that few people desired armed in- 
tervention in Mexico, and we further 
subdivided this small group into the 
classifications noted above. 


Dear Sir: 

You have complimented me by stating 
that I have asked a fair question and you 
profess to have given a fair answer. With- 
out imputing to you a willful desire to be 
unfair, it appears to me that the fairness 
of the answer may justly be questioned. 
{In quoting from the little pamphlet, 
“Red Mexico,” a paragraph has been 
taken from an article written by a Protes- 
tant and a Mason and given to your 
readers without any reference to the con- 
text of previous paragraphs. Please allow 
me to quote from the same article in the 
pamphlet: 


The people of Mexico hate the whole 
tribe of revolutionists and politicians, but 
are helpless against it becauseitis organized 
and armed, and because the bishops, to 
whom they look as their real and chosen 
leaders, resolutely refuse to call them to 
revolt. 

If the bishops of the Catholic Church in 
Mexico were to forget for a moment their 
peace principles and theology and call the 
people to arms, the men now in control of 
Mexico would be torn into little pieces; it 
would be 15,000,000 against less than a hun- 
dred thousand. 

But the bishops will not do this. Perhaps 
they fear that if the Indian once starts no 
one will be able to stop him. He may start 
in spite of them. 


(This throws an altogether different 
light on the paragraph quoted by you: 


The Calles government is playing with 
fire and, if it continues in its madness, 
America may have the thankless job of 
putting it out. The Mexican people real- 
ize that there is but one certain remedy; 
only Calles and his crowd view it with 
apprehension. 


I am not able to discover any evidence 
in either of the other two quotations from 
the same pamphlet which appear in your 
“Fair Answer to a Fair Question,” that 
the editor of the pamphlet desires war with 
Mexico. Combating Bolshevism by carry- 
ing on an educational campaign against it 
is not advocating war with Mexico. The 
$1,000,000 Mexican Fund was voted for 
the “Stamping out from these United 
States the politics of Soviet Russia, and to 
make possible in Mexico the enjoyment 
of liberty of conscience and democratic 
freedom.” The $1,000,000 are not being 
spent in ‘Mexico despite your statement 
to the contrary, but if twice the sum were 
spent there to prevent, what civilized 
countries have long ago tabooed, religious 
persecution, it were spent in a good cause. 
{I am convinced that all impartial 
readers of your magazine will conclude 
that you have failed to substantiate your 
charge that a large group of Catholics are 
desirous of armed coercion against Mexico. 
{The pamphlets published under the 
general title of “Red Mexico,” from one of 
which you quote, are but insignificant 
booklets on which to base an indictment 
against the Catholics of America. To be 
sure thece pamphlets are edited by the 
Supreme Council of the Knights of Colum- 
bus, who should be in a position to repre- 
sent the Catholic lay opinion of America. 
These pamphlets have served a good pur- 
pose in the minds of many Knights of Co- 
lumbus, but they have been condemned by 
Catholic Knights as enthusiastically as they 
have been praised. It is your own opinion, 
expressed in a private letter to me, that the 
leaders of the Roman Catholic Church have 
been splendidly conscientious in stressing 
the inadvisability of armed measures 
against Mexico. It is my observation that 
the laymen of the church are of the same 
attitude of mind. 
QYWhy should the Catholics of America 
desire war with Mexico over the religious 
question? Were the United States to en- 
gage in war with Mexico on any issue the 
Catholics of Mexico would fight with their 
government. The Catholics of Mexico do 
not want armed intervention on the part 
of the United States to secure for them 
religious freedom. Their lay leader, Sefior 
Rene Garza and their ecclesiastical leader, 
the great Archbishop Diaz, have so stated 
and their statements have been given to 
the public. Mr. Flaherty, the Supreme 
Knight of the Knights of Columbus, the 
editor of the pamphlets, “Red Mexico,” 
has stated that the Knights of Columbus 
are not asking for the United States’ help 
for the Catholic Church in Mexico. His 
views appear in the Congressional Record 
of January 15, 1927. 
{In closing I take the liberty to refer you 
to another article appearing on page 4516 
of the Congressional Record of February 23, 
1927. You will find in it information that 
may cause you to wish to revise your decla- 
ration, “Neither do we subscribe to the 
convenient theory that Mexico has gone 


Bolshevik, . . .” 
Rev. Joseru Burke, C.S.C, 


HE argument set forth in the follow- 

ing letter from Beverly Hills, Cali- 
fornia, sounds convincing at first thought. 
But if the writer were to read the article 
in question over again, we believe he 
would find that the stumblingblock of 
possible “hypocrisy” of which he speaks 
does not stand in the way so much as the 
changing conditions of life and a different 
attitude toward religion from that held 
by our fathers a generation ago. 


Dear Sir: * 

I have just read the article by John 
Richelsen on “The Passing of the Clergy” 
in THE INDEPENDENT for February 26. The 
author gives about every imaginable rea- 
son — except the right one — in explain- 
ing why educated young men are not more 
often candidates for the Protestant minis- 
try today. 

Qs it that Mr. Richelsen doesn’t know, 
or is he, like every other popular writer, 
afraid to tell the truth? 
JThe unmistakable fact is that these 
“reluctant” young men avoid the ministry 
because they don’t believe the subject matter 
itself is true; and they don’t feel comfort- 
able about taking up a life profession which 
involves hypocrisy. 
If Emerson’s conscience could make 
him give up the ministry —as many others 
have likewise done because of conscience 
— why are writers like Mr. Richelsen so 
obtuse to a primary factor in the present 
situation? Why publish such an article at 
all if we are determined to side-step the 
facts? 

G. Bacon Price. 





N the same mail comes this contribu- 
tion from Muskegon, Michigan, by 
way of balancing the ledger: 


Dear Sir: 

The article in THe INDEPENDENT for 
February 26, “The Passing of the Clergy” 
is very interesting, especially to one who 
has been a minister of liberal faith. The 
facts brought out in Mr. Richelsen’s article 
disclose the rather peculiar situation, that 
with a decreasing number of ministers 
in the field, the church membership is 
slowly increasing — but not in proportion 
to the increase in population. I do not take 
the figures which are presented as an evi- 
dence that the American people are becom- 
ing irreligious, but that their religion is 
expressed in other than in church activi- 
ties. In other words, the scientific attitude 
of mind is supplanting the orthodox reli- 
gion. Modern science is revealing a rational 
world, governed by fixed and immutable 
laws, that a rational and moral God has 
never found it necessary to nullify. 

If the church is to be a permanent force 
in the modern world, it must conform its 
doctrines to all known truth, serve the 
great human need in actual service, in the 
same spirit of self-forgetful love, that Jesus 
bestowed on all, when here. 

Rev. E. H. Barrett. 
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“It is a valuable contribution to history.” 
— Chattanooga News 
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— Philadelphia Record 
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— Philadelphia Ledger 
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GREENWICH 


Beautiful White Colonial residence, in highly 
restricted locality. 4 Master bedrooms, 2 Master 
baths, Servant’s room and bath. Ample grounds, 
1_ shrubbery. Garage. 
Price $40,000. Terms. 
WILLIAM R. SCOTT, Realtor 
30 Post Road Phones9 Greenwich, Conn. 














POLICE DOGS 


FOR SALE—Pedigreed police pups and bred 
oh imported blood 1 lines; all colors. Pups 
$20.00 5.00; bitches $75.00 up. Shipped 
C.0.D., lor days approval, express prepaid. 
Hundreds of Satisfied Customers 
Write for reference and description 
T. M. HELMER 
Hannaford North Dakota 














DOGS 


Choice Setters, Pointers, Spaniels, Retrievers, 
Trained Dogs. All papers, excellent stock. 


THOROUGHBRED KENNELS 
Atlantic Iowa 





BOOK BASKETS FOR STEAMER GIFTS 
Filled with books and magazines $10 and $15. Special 
assortments $25 u 
We specialize in Personal Erthectons 
ELIZABETH H. PUSEY, INC. 


598 Madison Avenue at 57th Street New York 





FOREIGN BOOKS 
Free catalogue of French, Italian, Spanish, and 


German books. State language desired. 
SCHOENHOF’S 
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387 Washington St. Boston, Mass. 





EUROPE—THIS YEAR? 
Send One Dollar 
“MY TRAVEL-LOG’”’ COMPANY 
for memorandum book covering every traveler's 
need. Money returned if dissatisfied. 
Box 1, Station C, Buffalo, New York 





EUROPE-AMERICA TOURS 


Organizers Wanted 
DIXIE TOURS 


Eustis Box 204 Florida 





Blue Sunday 

(Continued from page 331) 
work to do. Bills must be drawn, facts 
hammered home, committees marshaled 
into line, Senators brought off the fence, 
bonfires lit at home behind the sluggards. 
Only energy begets action, and it is 
futile to expect anything of politics with- 
out lobbies. 

This is not theory. One has only to 
study the reports of the Lord’s Day Alli- 
ance to learn how sternly it is fact. Read 
these reports, and in an unguarded 
moment you might think that you were 
reading the advices of the legislative 
agents of the wool men’s association 
checking up on Schedule K. Our efforts, 
says the Lord’s Day Alliance, now “‘de- 
feat annually an average of some forty 
bills” in the State Legislatures of the 
country. Thanks to “the constant watch- 
fulness and the indefatigable efforts” of 
their New Jersey secretary — not in the 
pulpit, but in the lobby —they have 
achieved “a record of thirty-nine con- 
secutive defeats of anti-Sunday and com- 
mercial bills.” 

If doubt exists as to the actual arrival 
of the church in politics, it might be re- 
solved by the consideration of such a 
statement as the following: 

“A representative of our organization 
has been present [in the Legislature] on 
each occasion to oppose all adverse 
measures.” 

This is the statement of the Lord’s Day 
Alliance in New York, and more plainly 
than any local raids in Irvington it shows 
the drift. 





Rugged Facts from Smyrna 

(Continued from page 334) 
Their stories were identical. They had 
neither seen or heard a machine-gun, On 
the contrary they bad seen Turk soldiers 
leading crowds of refugees into the Konak 
grounds where they brought them water and 
treated them kindly. 


Evidence of this kind is hard to bury. 
It is candid, but almost none of it is 
opinionative, and all of it is directly op- 
posed to the accounts of ex parte writers 
who subordinate facts to their purposes. 
The question as to who set fire to Smyrna 
will probably never be answered conclu- 
sively. The Greeks burned all the villages 
in the hinterland right up to Smyrna, and 
the Turks had nothing to gain by burning 
a city for which they had fought an ex- 
hausting series of campaigns. 

There was, however, a fire at Smyrna; 
but there is no evidence of a massacre, al- 
though many people lost their lives there 
in a period when panic was rife and the 
latent criminality of the entire region 
unleashed. We have had race riots in St. 
Louis. And what would happen if some 
unexpected event should upset the ves- 
tiges of law and order in Chicago? 





The Worker’s Wife 


HIS advertisement is about 

group insurance, a matter which 

is sure to come up for the 
consideration of modern business 
execiltives. Group insurance is no 
patent panacea for the employee 
problem; but it is a most potent 
help. 

Consider only one angle — 

the worker’s wife. 


In case of death or disability to her husband 
it is she and her children who benefit by 
group insurance. This means that she is 
going to help you in the matter of the man’s 
contentment and cooperation in his job. 

This is only one of many far-reaching 
influences involved in group insurance. 

We have two booklets, ‘‘Management, 
Men and Motives” and ‘‘Group Life In- 
surance,’’ which throw light on this question. 
Your local John Hancock office will be glad 
to send them to you, or they can be obtained 
by writing to Inquiry Bureau, 


LiFe INSURANCE COMPANY 


oF Boston. Massacnusetrs 


197 Clarendon Street Boston, Mass. 
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THE NEW YORK CENTRAL RAILROAD CO. 
New York, March 9, 1927. 
A Dividend of One Dollar and Seventy-five Cents 
{3z. 75) per share on the capital stock of this Company has 
m declared payable May 2, 1927, at the office of the 
aed Treasurer, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business March 31, 1927. 
H. G. SNELLING, General Treasurer. 
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EDITH A. STEERE 
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Mattern, M. S., Debbs Ferry-on-Hudson, N. 
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Suggestions for Classroom 
Study 


By Charles Swain Thomas 


Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University 


THE INDEPENDENT articles best suited for classroom 
study depend so much upon the character of the class 
that the teacher will be the best judge of the material to 
be chosen for more careful study. The Editor selects 
for comment those contributions that personally im- 
press bim as being appropriate for student discussion. 


Bive Sunpay. 1. What is the significance of the 
adjective “blue” when used in the sense in which it 
is found in the title of this article? How did this 
meaning originally attach itself to the word? 2. 
What unmistakable drift or tendency of Church 
and State is revealed by this account of the Lord’s 
Day Alliance? Formulate your own opinion as to 
the desirability of such an active connection between 
politics and religion. By what other means do you 
think the Church could hold its own against the 
Sunday activities which it disapproves. 3. Comment 
on the type of law which the Alliance is fostering. 
Is this negative attack better adapted to the aims 
of the Alliance than a more positive type would be? 
4. Write a description of what you consider to be an 
ideal way of spending the Sabbath. Defend this 
ideal from those who would raise opposition to it. 
5. Discuss the probable future of the Lord’s Day 
Alliance. What effect would its activities have upon 
you and your associates if it should eventually suc- 
ceed in achieving all the aims suggested in this 
article? 


Ruccep Facts rrom Smyrna. 1. Comment on 
the opening paragraph of this article. Why is it an 
effective beginning? In what way are storks propa- 
gandist for the Turks? What makes this argument 





appealing? 2. Discuss the relative convictive powers 
of an article quoting actual diary comments and an 
article frankly opinionated. Which type is better 
for political purposes? Which is more frequently 
used? 3. Explain the following figures: (a) Germany 
has been given “‘a seat above the salt at the Geneva 
table”; (b) “Mr. Marvin gives chapter and verse from 
the accounts of eyewitnesses;” (c) This attitude 
causes the editor “to bit the ceiling of his Con- 
stantinople sanctum. He bits it specifically.” What 
gives these figures force? 4. Contrast your personal 
attitude toward the Turks before and after reading 
this article. Do you find that you have experienced 
a reversal of opinion? What specific portion of the 
discussion was most influential in producing this 
change? Can you explain why? 5. Comment upon 
the influence that righteous indignation is likely to 
have upon a writer’s style. Do you find any evi- 
dences of this influence here? Where? 6. Discuss the 
way in which the Greek massacre figures were com- 
piled. What psychological phenomenon was in 
operation here to account for the manifest exaggera- 
tion? 7. Select a specific passage in this article which 
particularly appeals to you. Elaborate and expand 
thisi nto a descriptive theme, an essay, a short 
story, a dialogue, a poem, or any other form of 
creative writing which may interest you. 


THe DecapeNce or SenaToriaAL MANNERS. 
1. What is noteworthy in the editor’s boxed intro- 
duction to this article? 2, What reason does the 
author of this article advance for the decadence of 
Senatorial deportment? Does it appear convincing? 
Can you suggest any other possible cause for the 
marked deterioration? 3. To what extent should the 
presiding officer of the Senate be responsible for 
the conduct of the discussions and the deportment 
of the Senators? 4. Comment on this statement: It 
makes no difference how Senators conduct them- 
selves in Congress, provided they enact laws which 
are just. Discuss the fundamental problem raised 
here. 5. How does Senatorial deportment in Wash- 
ington and elsewhere affect the foreign relations of 
the United States? 
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the Best Bonds 


Some bonds are better than 
others. The “best” bonds are those 
which are best for you. 


With some knowledge of your 
investment objective and the secur- 
ities you now. have, we will gladly 
assist you in keeping your holdings 
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The Book Club Idea 


More and more each year people are coming to recognize in 
the Book Club plan the solution for the problem of keeping 
abreast of the best new books. Groups of readers are being organ- 
ized every day, in all parts of the country, for the purpose of co- 
operating in the selection and purchase of books—a practical and 
economical means of access to the best in current literature. 

As an extension of its Book Service, THE INDEPENDENT will welcome corre- 
spondence with any subscriber interested in the forming of a Book Club. We 
should be glad to suggest plans of organization and operation, in the light of 
our experience with clubs already established. 
















The following books recommended by THE INDE- 
PENDENT’S staff reviewers, are available through 
the Book Service at regular bookstore prices. 















The American Race Problem. Main Street and Wall Street. 
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